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CHARLS ORVIS DANTZR. 


HE friends of the deaf and those among 

them who have the real welfare of their 

people at heart note with gratification the 
success of the Church Mission to the Deaf of the 
Episcopal Church. It is the more creditable to 
the silent fraternity that so much of the work of 
this mission is and has been done by themselves, 
Indeed, this work is well worthy of the 
noblest endeavour of the most talented 
and the appreciation which experience 
has shown, meets such a worker, no doubt 
will inducemany such to enter this field 
and follow the path marked out by 
Henry Winter Syle. 

During the last decade a sensible im- 
petus has been given the work in New 
York State and among the men more 
prominently identified with it is Mr. 
Dantzer, the subject of this sketch. 

Charles Orvis Dantzer was born in 
Buffalo, Sept. 19, 1864. As his name 
would indicate, he is partly French by 
extraction, Until his eighth year he 
enjoyed full possession of his faculties 
and attended the public schools. An 
attack of Cerbro spinal meningitis de- 
prived him of his hearing at this time. 
Subsequently he was sent tothe Le Cou- 
teulex St. Mary’s Institution in Buffalo 
for a few months. His father then 
removing to Indiana, he entered the 
Indiana Institution, attending seven 
years and graduating June 22, 1881. 
The following fall he entered Gallaudet 
College graduating B.A., in June, 1886, 
His college later advanced him to M.A, 
in '1896. He taught in the Indiana 
institution in 1887 and the following 
year accepted a position in the Wash- 
ington school for the Deaf in Van- 
couver. Not finding this situation, so 
remote from the centers of civilization, 
congenial, after a year he resigned it 
and returned East, making his home in 
Buffalo. Having considerable aptitude 
for art andsome previous training, he de- 
voted some time to painting. Finally 
he decided to enter the field of Church 
work for the deaf, and the preliminary 
steps having been taken began as a lay 
reader, holding his first service in old St. 
John’s church, Buffalo, Feb. 2nd, 1809. 
He was ordained a deacon by Bishop Hunting- 


ton March roth, 1892, and advanced to the 
priesthood June 7, 1895. During the last ten 
years he has held 1350 services for the 


deaf, celebrated Holy Communion 180 times, 
baptized 129 adults and infants and brought 
106 to confirmation and performed 16 mar- 
riages. The work of a missionary among the 
deaf calls for peculiar qualities, entails ceaseless 
labor, besides endless travel, often accompanied 
with considerable hardship. The sick in distress 
have to be visited, often in out of the way places 
difficult of access. A large correspondence has 
also to be carried on so that a missionary among 
the deaf usually finds his hands full. It is the 
general testimony that Mr. Dantzer has met all 
the calls upon him successfully and has managed 
his mission with such tact and energy that he has 
built up a large church following and won the 
confidence of the deaf of his section without 
regard to church connection. His services are 


usually attended by as many affiliated with other 
churches, as members of his own. His friends 
have been pleased to see him develop and 
broaden with his work so that now he takes rank 
with the leading deaf inen of the state. 

The esteem and confidence of the New Yorkers 
has been further shown in their election of lim 
to the presidency ot the Empire State Association 
twice while he has served several terms as 
Secretary. As president, he showed himself a 
capable and popular officer, raising a debt that 
had for vears weighed on the Association. As 
member ofits Committee on Statistics his services 
were especially valuable. His pceuliar op- 
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portunities for investigating and noting the 
condition of the deaf being improved to the ut- 
most. 

Mr. Dantzer married Miss Emma J. Stephens, 
of Evansville, Ind., Oct. 7, 1891. Two boys now 
5 and 7 vears of age have blessed their union. 
His present residence is Rechester, N. Y. 

We all delight in some hobby with which to 
enliven the occasional release from the steady 
grind. So does Mr. Dantzer. With him it takes 
the form of amateur photography. Having 
considerable previous training as an artist, it 
did not take him long, after mastering the 
mechanical parts of the art to produce creditable 
views and now when looking through his 
portfolios one will find pictures that even a 
Steiglitz would be pleased with. 

J. H. Eppy. 

Keep faith when you have made a covenant, 
even if it be to your harm.—7he Talisman. 


A DEAF PALMIST. 


OLWYN BAY—once a sweet, retired sea- 
C side village, but now entering upon the 
reverted career of a modern watering-place 
~- was the scene of the summer holidays of a cer- 
tain member of the B. D. M. staff, who, in scan- 
ning the local papers, came across the card of 
Mr. Chester Malam, ‘‘ the only professional deaf- 
mute phrenologist, physiognomist, palmist, and 
graphologist in the world.’’ An interview fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course. 

Mr. Malam’s villa in Rhiw Road was easily 
found, conspicuous as it is by the usual phreno- 
logical insignia. The interviewer was 
pleasantly greeted by Mis. Malam, a 
hearing lady, who interprets for her 
husband, spelling very rapidly on her 
fingers, but using no signs. Mr. Malam, 
a tall, quiet gentleman, proceeded, after 
the usual preliminaries, to give the in- 
terviewer a palmistry reading, which 
proved very accurate as to character, 
and quite encouraging as to his future 
prospects. 

‘* You will marry,’’ said Mr. Malam. 

‘‘Good,’’ smiled the interviewer. 

‘* You will have seven or eight child- 
ren.”’ 

‘“What!?!” 

‘Yes, seven or eight children.”’ 

‘“* Well—will I have enough to sup- 
port them.’’ 

It appeared from Mr. Malam’s further 
remarks that the wherewithal would act- 
ually be forthcoming, but that married 
life would be somewhat chequered by 
difficulties in connection with making 
one’s way in life. This appéared only 
too probable! The interviewer was to 
make money; also about his s5oth year 
would probably lose some through bad 
investments, and was to reach the green 
old age of 85. He wanted to ask 
whether he would die in his own home 
or—elsewhere, but was afraid. 

Mr. Malam has had a varied and in- 
teresting career. He is descended on his 
father’s side from a French refugee of 
‘93; through his mother heclaims des- 
cent from William Malet, one of the 
Conquerer’s barons. He was born 12th 
November, 1850, at the Royal Hotel, in 
Chester, and his childhood was spent in 
the pleasant seaside village of Holmp- 
ton, near Hull. In his seventh year he 
and his younger brother lost their hear- 
ing through scarlet fever, caused by a 
defective drain. They were sent, there- 
fore, to the Yorkshire Institution, where they 
were carefully educated, under the late Mr. 
Charles Baker, whose memory Mr. Malam cher- 
ishes as that of a true friend. 

Whilst at Doncaster, Mr. Malam had an attack 
of typhoid fever that rendered his partial deaf- 
ness total. Mr. Baker, remarking his pupil’s 
studious disposition, made him free of his fine 
library, so that young Malam had the inestim- 
able advantage of unrestricted choicein the mat- 
ter of books.. So he devoured the *‘ Lives of the 
Painters,’ and many other works in history, 
biography, the drama, and poetry, subjects of 
which he was particularly fond. Many and 
many a pleasant hour did he spend in the insti- 
tution garden, storing his mind with the choice 
thoughts of Tennyson, Longfellow, Mackworth, 
Praed, and other poets. Physical exercise was 
not, however, neglected. Young Malam would 
box, fence, race, climb trees and get on roofs 
like any other healthy urchin. 
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In composition, Mr. Malam’s first efforts were 
in the way of poetry; but being convinced by a 
hearing friend that success in that line was not 
within his powers, Mr. Malam quietly committed 
his attempts to the flames. He next practised 
writing prose essays, taking the work of Lennie 
as his guide. Later he took some high-priced 
lessons from a veteran novelist in the art of fic- 
tion. 

Leaving Doncaster, Mr. Malam wished to be- 
come an analytical chemist; but his father’s 
hearing friends thought the deaf youth could 
never learn the Latin terms. So, much against 
the grain, Mr. Malam was placed in a lithogra- 
pher’s office, although his eyesight was then very 
weak. This situation was abandoned, and Mr. 
Malam was next given a position ina Manchester 
brass foundry, which he ultimately lost through 
bad trade. While here his health was ruined, 
partly through exposure to heavy showers on the 
way to business, and partly through working 
long hours ina close atmosphere. 

A vacancy occurring at the Liverpool Institu- 
tion for an assistant teacher, Mr. Malam was ac- 
cepted by Dr. Buxton for the post on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Baker. He went there about 
1876-7, and remained till 1881, when, upon the 
introduction of oral teaching, some fancied cold- 
ness on the part of his superiors led to Mr. Malam’s 
resignation. He next travelled in Germany for 
five months as companion toa deaf gentleman, sub- 
sequently visiting Scotland and other places. In 
succession following Mr. Malam became a land- 
scape artist, adecorator, a photographer's assist- 
ant, a photo. colorist in oils, a tracer and occa- 
sisonal draughtstman at Messrs. Kitson’s En- 
gineering Works at Leeds, a breeder of poultry, 
and then a phrenologist. 

While at Leeds Mr. Malam was married, on June 
1st, 1886, to Miss Ellen Marks, a cousin of 
Mr. H. S. Marks, R. A. From this marriage he 
has one son and two daughters, all able to hear 
andspeak. Mr. Malam himself has completely 
lost the faculty of speech. 

About 1808, Mr. Malam caught a severe chill 
and was nursed by his devoted wife through a 
dangerous illness. He was expected to die of 
consumption within two years, but removal to 
Colwyn Bay and the Congreve treatment restored 
hinrin a quite miraculous way, and he is now 
fairly strong. 

Mr. Malam’s literary career began with his join- 
ing Grave and Gay, the organ of ‘‘The London 
Literary Society.’’ This magazine was short- 
lived, and Mr. Malam had no chance to contribute 
anything of importance. Frederick Tennyson, 
was.one of the contributors. As ‘‘Ignatius’’ Mr. 
Malam contributed to 7he Deaf and Dumb Maga- 
zine, then under his own name to 7he Deaf and 
Dumb Herald, and The Deaf and Dumb Times. 

Some of our readers may remember his satire 
on imammon worship. ‘‘The Golden Spectre,’’ that 
appeared in Mr. Gorham’s magazine. But Mr 
Malam's greatest literary achievement, so far, has 
been the acceptance of his ‘‘Legend of Kirkstall’’ 
and ‘‘Tale of Leeds Castle’’ by The Yorkshireman, 
and the insertion of these productions as leading 
attractions. Mr. Malam claims to be the first 
deaf-mute newspaper novelist. 

Physiognomy became a favorite study with 
Mr. Malam about the age of 21; and his friends 
provided him with plenty of practice. It was at 
‘Colwyn Bay that he first began to write delinea- 
tions for a fee, and in 1893 he published the first 
“Physiognomical Chart’’ ever issued. This chart 
was a centre of interest at a bazar at Colwyn Bay 
Public Hall, where, with Mr. Malam as inter- 
preter, he delineated characters for over four hours 
at a stretch, delineating no fewerthan 1,924 traits 
of character. 

Mr, Malam believes in his favorite science of 
palmistry, and uses it practically in daily life. He 
has many ideas and theories, which he submits to 
close test by observation and experiment. His 
observation of numerous happy and unhappy 
married couples has led him to devise a new 
system of marriage selection, which appears, 
strangely enough, to have been imitated by our 
American cousins. Our space already has been 
exceeded, but on a future occasion we should like 
to give a few of Mr, Malam’s extremely interest- 
ing professional experiences. 


Nothing is the work of chance.—Redgauntlet. 
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Some Deaf Teachers 
of the Deaf 


SIDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL. 


IDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL, of the Indiana 
Institution, is perhaps entitled to being call- 
ed the Nestor of the profession, as far as deaf 

teachers of the deaf are concerned — not on 
account of age, for he is barely past sixty, but 
in point of longevity of consecutive service. 
With the close of the present school term he will 
have completed his goth year, one year at Fan- 
wood and the balance with the school at Indianap- 
olis, where he is a successful and valued teacher. 


SIDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL. 


Prof. Vail is one of the early graduates of Fan- 
wood, class of ’59. His instruction was receiv- 
ed exclusively from the Peets, Edward and Isaac, 
beginning in 49 at the old soth street school, 
on which now stands Columbia College, valued 
at millions, and continuing at Fanwood, after 
the removal, until 1859. This latter incident, 
which occurred nearly half a century ago, when 
the pupils were obliged, during the intense cold 
of midwinter, to carry their own bedding, etc., 
is atouching phase in the history of early deaf 
mute education in New York. These were excit- 
ing pioneer days, full of bitter struggle and 
privation. After graduation, Mr. Vail taught 
one year at his a/ma mater without pay, with a 
view to preparing himself for the work. He 
had bright prospects of a permanent cail to one 
of the institutions in the South, but the war 
soon breaking out, the school was, for the time 
being, discontinued. When Dr. Thomas Mac- 
Intire, the Superintendent of the Indiana Insti- 
tution, was in the East in 1860, looking for ex- 
perienced teachers, he met Mr. Vail and was so 
well impressed with the bright promise of the 
young man, that he engaged him at once. That 
was ata time when deaf-mute education in the un- 
tried West was full of uncertainty. Was it 
any wonder, then, that Mr. Vail, accustomed to 
the love and protection of home, should have 
hesitated to sever happy and established rela- 
tions, to risk his future in a practically un- 
known land, among strangers? Love for his 
chosen work was, however, strong in the man, 
and decided his future. It was the turning 
point of his life. With a heart full of courage 
and a firm belief in divine guidance, he set out 
for the distant, unseen and unknown home of 
his adoption. The trip was protracted; danger- 
ous and uncertain while it lasted, and full of 
thrilling experience, owing to the meagre tran- 
portation facilities of those early days. Safely 
arrived at his destination the young man entered 
at once upon the arduous work of his life, full of 
confidence and inspired by a lofty engerness to 
unfold unto his fellow-men the mysterious 


beauty and possibilites of knowledge. To-day 
hundreds of men and women, many of them 
well-advanced in life, fathers and mothers bless- 
ed with children and comfortable homes—a hap- 
piness, possible alone with the association of a 
knowledge of right and wrong, the result of pains- 
taking inculcation in the class-rooms—ponder in 
grateful contemplation over those years of 
faithful tutelage of such men and women, 
and many a silent prayer find heavenward 
flight that they be thrice blessed. Realizing the 
need of a helpmate, the constant encouragement 
and kindly sympathy of one closer to him than 
all others, some one to share his successes and 
to lessen the bitterness of disappointments, Mr. 
Vail married in 1862, Miss Magaret S. McKim, 
who had the year before graduated from the — 
Indiana Institution. The union has been one of 
particular happiness. They have three children. 
Helen inherits her father’s love of a noble 
work, for which she is by nature and superior 
mental attainment peculiarly well fitted, and is 
now teaching at the Trenton Institution. Eliza- 
beth is married and has one child. Robert is 
living in Colorado. Mr. Vail has travelled ex- 
tensively in this country and Europe. He has 
frequently visited his native state, among the 
cherished scenes of his childhood. As a lecturer 
on his travels, he has entertained and instruct- 
ed many an audience. By expert use of our lan- 
guage he makes his lectures beautifully descrip- 
tive and graphic, which never fail to please old and 
young. In natural pantomime he is singularly 
realistic and rarely fails to delight even the un- 
inititated. 

At the conventions of the American Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, Mr. Vail has more than once 
been honored by election to office. Owing to 
a naturally retiring and modest disposition he 
avoids the conspicuousness consequent upon tak- 
ing of active part in the aggressive aims of the 
Association, but he never hesitates by quiet 
personal solicitation or by his purse to encour- 
age a worthy cause. 
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SOME CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT CHINA AND 
THE CHINESE. 


HESTER HOLCOMBE in ‘‘ The Real China- 
man,’’ published in 1895, throws many inter- 
esting side-lights upon this country and its 

people. China has but recently allowed herself 
to become acquainted with the world at large. In 
1842 she allowed a few sea-coast towns to engage 
in foreign commerce, but it is only since 1861 
that foreigners of all classes have been allowed to 
travel freely throughout the interior of China; 
and even now there is a fierce struggle going on 
between those in China who would adopt modern 
foreign improvements and those who are unwill- 
ing to depart from the old established customs 
and devices of their ancestors. Up to 1895, there 
was still an unrepealed law by which a Chinaman 
might lose his head for wandering in foreign 
parts : fortunately, this law has not been enforc- 
ed for many years. 

In 1870, a Chinese official going on a mission 
to Europe, ordered 150 pounds of salt to be pack- 
ed with his baggage, as he feared salt could not 
be easily obtained elsewhere. 

The Chinese code provides that any one who 
uses abusive language to his father or mother or 
his father’s parents, shall be strangled; a wife 
who rails at her husband's parents or grand- 
parents may meet the same fate. The father is 
given uncontrolled authority over his son 
throughout his life, hence parents and grand- 
parents are punished with the son when he breaks 
the law of the land. ‘There is an instance on re- 
cord wherein the entire family of 13 persons (five 
generations and including an aged man and a 
few months old babe) were put to death in punish- 
ment of an offence in which they had noconnivance 
whatever. Their relative had robbed the coffin 
of a prince of valuable ornaments; this occurredin 
1873. f 

Officals in China report themselves to their 
superiors for punishments, sometimes for events 
not within their control. Li Hung Chang, for 
instance, invited punishment upon himself for the 
overflow of a river in his province. 

The poorest and meanest boy in China has his 


chance to become great, for, while the Emperor 
is regarded as the son of Heaven and is always of 
high birth, his officers may be chosen from the 
lowest classes of the people. 

The Chinese language has no alphabet. Each 
character represents a complete idea. The labor 
of studying Chinese for us is equalled by the poor 
Chinaman's bewilderment over the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Holcombe tells of a celebrated Chinese 
scholar who, while in mourning and consequent 
retirement from office, undertook to study Eng- 
lish without a teacher. His only aids were a 
Bible, Webster’s Dictionary, a copy of Watts 
Select Hymns, and some copy books. He spent 


eee 


nearly three years in the attempt to master Eng- 
lish, and his success is shown by the following 
inscription on a fan which he presented to Mr. H. 


‘for the Secretary of the United States Legation Hol 
combe ” 
“Fast the black ocean, admire ! 
the water are became red ; 
Very glad to meet you, and 
converse on the Captain’s bed. 
Written an ode on the fan which 
should be grasp in your hand, 
Like the claw of bird to print on the snow and sand.” 
“Written by Marquis K. ‘T. Gearkham of Ting.” 


By the ‘‘black ocean’' he mean a fog - at seat; 
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the ‘‘red”’ water meant the muddy river current 
which signfied the end of the voyage; and the 
‘‘Captain’s bed ’’ meant the sofa on which they 
sat and talked. The same person wrote the fol- 
lowing English version of a poem in praise of the 
scholarship of an American friend : 


“To combine the reason of heaven, earth and man, 

Only the sage’s disciple who is can. 

Universe to be included in knowledge all men are 
should, 

But only the wise man who is could. 

I have heard doctor enough to have compiled the 
branches of science 

And the books of Chinese and foreigners all to be ex- 


perience, ; : 

Chosen the deeply learning to be deliberated are at 
right. 

Take off the jewels by side of the dragon it as your 
might.”’ 


An American in China directed his cook to buy 
100 lady’s fingers (a kind of cake) for an evening 
reception. The word was pronounced wrong, and 
this resulted, to his amazement, in a cartload ot 
ox-tongues at his door, the cook lamenting his 
failure to secure exactly 100, 

There are no bachelors or old maids in China. 
A widower may marry again, and a man may 
have aS many wives as he can support. A 
widow loses the respect of her friends if she mar- 
riesagain. Wives are drudges and slaves to their 
mothers-in-law, but when they bear a son they 
are treated with greater respect. A Chinese far- 
mer has been seen ploughing his field with his 
cow, donkey, and his wife, all three harnessed 
and pulling*together. ‘It wold ruin the reputa- 
tion of a Chinaman to be seen riding in the same 
carriage with his wife; and any inquiry about 
the health of his wife is considered discourteous 
in the extreme. 

In the cities of China there are boxes placed at 
intervals, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Have respect 
for the written character,’’ and intended to hold 
strav scraps of written or printed paper, which are 
afterwards burned with rites, in an oven. 

The worship of ancestors is universal in China. 
The Chinese are very superstitious: some high 
officials petitioned the throne to stop the mining 
of coal and iron 4o miles from the imperial tombs, 
for the reason that it would disturb the recently 
buried bones of the empress. 

When a child is ill, if it seems near death, it is 
stripped and placed on the mud or brick floor just 
inside the outer door of the room. Ifit survives, 
the parents are satisfied that it is their own child ; 
but if it dies, then they conclude thatit never was 
their own child but an evil spirit seeking admis- 
sion to their hearthstone, so it is thrown into the 
street to be gathered up by the dead-cart. 

The Chinese admire whiskers, but a full head 
of hair is the badge of acriminal. The queue is 
a foreign importation, Tartar or Mongolian, 300 
years ago, At first it was very unpopular, and 
it was only by forbidding criminals to wear queues 
that the fashion becaime acceptable to the people. 
A boy begins wearing a queue at the age of four- 
teen. A chinaman with his queue coiled is but 
half-dressed. 

When a boy is 5 or 6 years old, his education 
begins. He learns moral sayings and the Book 
of 100 Family Names by heart. 

Three religions exist in China, Taoism, Budd- 
hism and Confucianism. Missionaries are try- 
ing te introduce Christianity, with varying suc- 
cess and many hardships. Confucianism is mis- 
understood. Confucius himself was nota religious 
leader but a moral philosopher; he believed that 
the duty of man lay rather in fulfilling his ob- 
ligtions to his relatives and to society than in the 
worship ofunknown spirits. * 


DkrAF SCHOOL NEws.—NOVEMBER, 1899. 


O all interested in the School for Chinese 
Deaf at Chefoo, under the care of Mrs. A. 
T. Mills: 

It has been a great pleasure to all Christian 
workers in Chefoo to witness the steady progress 
which this school is making, and to see the bless- 
ing of God on the endeavors of Mrs. Mills. 

With the purchase of a healthful site adjoining 
the China Inland Mission Compound and near 
the sea, and the erection of buildings on this, a 
new for era the school begins. The late Dr. 
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Douthwaite, our mission doctor advised that Mrs. 
Mills change from her old location as soon as 
possible, and he was much in favor of the present 
site and of the arrangement by which it has been 
secured. Not only were the old quarters becom- 
ing unhealthy because of manure yards located 
near and foul water that was poured under the 
very windows of the living rooms, but, also, the 
expense of rent was heavy and no opportunity 
was afforded for improvement of the place. 

dt was. nny privilege to ibe the.agent in the pre- 
sent arrangement by which a responsible and long 
established native bank, whose managers had .be- 
come interested in Mrs. Mills’ work, agreed jto 


furnish five thousand five hundred dollars in silver 
as capital for investment in land and buildings 
at an interest of ten per cent pavable quarterly, 
and to take as security a first mortgage on the 
property. They further have agreed to allow 
partial payments to be made on the principal at 
any time, and will surrender all claim when the 
whole amount has been returned. The property 
has been duly registered at the American Con- 
sulate in the name of the school, 

This sum of $5,500.00 is equal to about $2,750.00. 
in U. S. currency, or £ 550, Eng. money ; thus that 
school has a healthy and attractive home for a 
yearly rent of $275.00 U. S.currency, with : 1:4 
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HESE pictures of the Western Pennsylvania Institution. 

October by Brewster R. Allabough, the highly esteemed and efficient deaf-mute teacher of the 

The buildings a the group were all saved, with the exception of the main building. 

) Front view before the fire. (3) 

6) itis’ Industrial building. 

and embellishments were done in the Art aepartment of the New Jersey School, and engraved in the 
photo- engraving department of the SILENT WORKER. 


school. 
pictures are as follows: 
Industrial building. 


siblity of eventually owning it and of enlarge- 
ment. 

Work on the buildings is nearing completion, 
so that they will be ready for occupancy in a few 
weeks. Great aid has been given in the erec- 
tion of these buildings by Mr. Russell, who has 
been long engaged in such work in his own Mis- 
sion, the | China Inland, The U. S. Consul, John 
M. Fowler, Esq., remarked that the above arrange- 
ment was an act of great generosity on the part 
of the bank and it evidences the Chinese interest 
in the work. The sum secured, however, is only 
sufficient to put up a part of the buildings need- 
ed. Mrs. Mills has accordingly put up school 
buildings and dormitories, etc., for the boys, she, 
herself, living over the school-room for the pre- 
sent. 

The first thing to be done is to pay this bank 
back the principal of $5500.00 silver, and then to 
proceed, as funds come in, to put up quarters 
for a girls’ school, for which there is already a 
demand, and finally a modest home for the for- 
eign superintendent. The plans are all laid out 
and there is ample room on the grounds for al! 
the buildings required. Todo this $8,000.00 U. 
S. currency is necessary, $3,000.00 of which is 
needed immediately. The Chinese are already 
beginning to promise aid, and we feel sure that 
if the friends of the school could see the work 
and fully understand the conditions there would 


soon -be.funds sufficient to allow the school to 
grow. Coumiending it, therefore, to your prayer- 
ful care, I am, 


Yours truly, 
GEO. CORNWELL. 
Station Treasurer Am. Presby. Mission, Chefoo. 

We thank Mr. Cornwell for his letter with the 
explanation of the arrangement made with the 
Bank by which'the scliool has a home that may 
one day, we hope, be quite itsown, All | through 
these months of building this text has been been 
saying itself over in our minds, ‘‘Except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it,’’ and now we are just waiting to see if 
we have built this house for the poor, neglected 
deaf of China, or for some one else. 

Another friend whom we inust thank very cor- 
dially is J. M. Fowler, Esq., U.S. consul, who 
has made the deed and other papers, and had them 
all recorded‘at the consulate, His help has been 
most valuable and puts the Deaf School into pro- 
per shape to receive gifts for building, etc., as it 


ing as they do from unexpected sources, and are 
as follows,— 


From friends and guests at the C. I. M. 


Suiitorium........- SE Sioa eee eawthcag $26.73 
“a little Scotch laddie, 24 pemnies......... 1.00 
“Miss Fisher. C. I. M. Prep. School 10.00 
“Miss Ellen ward, Chicago, Tll., U.S. A. 

ae | mien ears ng are ean ory 16.40 

(Silver Mexican) $54.13 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF. 


HE bows’ industrial building is to be occupi- 
ed temporarily for school-rooms and boys’ 
dormitory ; the virls’ industrial building for girls’ 
dormitory and reception room ; boiler house (part 
of it) for shoe-shop and printing-office ; hospital 
for principal's headquarters aud matron’s room. 
School opened on March rath. Pupils who live 
in the city of Pittsburg and vicinity will be day 
pupils, while those who live far will board at the 
Institution, As soonas the kindergarten building 
is finished. the citv pupils will he kept im, 
School opened with three classes of older pu- 
pils. 
IN WESTERN 


Dear Mure -HuNntTEKS 


PENNSYLVANTA. 


at E‘lgewood Park, were taken last 
The 
(5) Boys’ 
The grouping 


) Front entrance before the fire. 
(7) Hospital. (8) Boiler house. 


is under the direct care and protection of the U. 
S. government. We greatly appreciate the in- 
terest Mr. Fowler has shown. giving his help and 
advice gratuitously in every point possible and 
this has been no small item and has saved much 
for the school. 

We were able to move the school into a part of 
the new building the last of this month and the 
little boys are delighted with the change. 

Mrs. Edwards’ protege arrived from Tai Yiien 
fu after a long journey. He is about nineteen 


Photo. by Allabough Worker Eng. 


The above picture represents a party of deaf- 


and is called Si San-san. Mrs. Edwards expects mutes after a hunting trip. As the picture in- 

to raise the monev for his expenses among friends dicates, the principal game _of the day was 

in England. rabbits. The names of the four standing are 
- 1.: . . . 4 a ¢ 36 e . 

The gifts received this month bring with them Louis Hogenmiller,  Jamres G. Pool, B. R. 


ibough and Hemer L. Reynolds 


a new and keen sense of God's loving care, com- Alle 


& 


Sat ae 


ah a 


Seapaeee 


a= cma 


en ae 


HE picture occupying the centre of the group represents the Western Pennsylvania Institution as 

it looked just after ‘the fire; the picture on the right is the main>entrance after the fire and 
the one on the left shows the last officer and pupil to leave the ruins. The top picture represents 
Mr. Allabough’s salvage, consisting of camera, bicycie, type-writer, portfolio, overcoit,ete. The 
pen and ink ‘sketches in the backg round were made in the Art departinent of the New Jersey School 
and the whole group plioto- engraved in the engraving department of the SILENT WORKER. 
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Che Rinetoscope and Celepbone. 


AND NEW YORK NOTES. 


EpITED BY ALEXANDER L. PAacnH. 


HE newspaper about to make its appearance 
is an interesting experiment, and one that 
will be watched with great interest. 

The advertising that the management has 
placed in the school publications, has been of the 
most extensive and daring character that has 
ever been known in the annals of literature for 
the Deaf. 

‘‘No Home Happy Without It’’ is more strik- 
ing than truthful, and the offer to ‘furnish it to 
every mute of good character, free,’’ is question- 
able in its ethics, for it carries with it the sug- 
gestion that there are a great many who do not 
come under that category. 

The Once A Week is not going to allow either 
personalities or criticism, so its going to be rath- 
ertame,I fear. Yet its big staff of editors, (all col- 
lege graduates) and its hundreds of correspond- 
ents ought to make it a very interesting publi- 
cation. 

Minager Kerney has put a great deal of life 
in the movement and has done considerable tall 
hustling, not only in behalf of the paper, but 
in arranging the trip to Europe for 75 deaf 
people. 

Just how Mr. Kerney is going to manage to get 
all his work donein a day of 24 hours passeth all 
understanding. 

a 

There i on foot here in New York a project to 
furnish New York's deaf people with the means 
to a ‘‘ literary life’ for an evening a week and 
New York needs just this sort of an association, 

However, it needs a good beginning and spont- 
aneous effort, It needs the direction of ‘‘ think- 
ers’’ and the co-operation of men representing 
all the classes, factions and shades of belief. 

Had the project started under these auspices, 
it would have been a good deal further advanced 
than it is, but there is time yet. 

In New York City and vicinity, a weekly 
gathering of fully a hundred bright minds could 
be had, and another hundred dull minds could be 
sharpened up. 

Affairs of State and Nation would be discussed 
and interesting questions of the day be ventilated 
in an interesting manner. Of course, to bring 
this about, would require the efforts of all sorts 
and conditions of men (and women) and if the 
several societies were each represented on the 
Board of Government together with a half a doz- 
en others who are not affiliated with any organi- 
zation, the body would be well governed, and all 
the elements would have a hand in the manage- 
ment. 

There is no opportunity for the deaf to get to- 
gether for improvement or enlightenment under 
present circumstances, as they are split up into 
too many factions. 

The only organization open to all classes is 
the League of Elect Surds, and that is a Social, 
Benevolent and Protective order, not a literary 
one. 

The Manhattan Literary Association is a ‘‘ has 
been ;’’ holds no literary meetings, but exists in 
order that the funds in its treasury shall remain 
under the care of one of the two men who own 
and run the association. Its meetings are held 
in secret, and in private behind the closed doors 
ofits members who are kind enough.-to give it a 
meeting place in their homes. 

As it exists to-day, no one can speak author- 
itively of its purposes, for it doesn’t seem to 
have any. 

Another organization is a Basket-Ball and 
Athletic Association, that aims to foster healthy 
sport and keep up the results of well directed 
physical training, the basis of which the mem- 
bers received in the gymnasium at Fanwood. 

Still another organization is an Alumni body, 
made up of former pupils of the Lexington 
Avenue School. This association is rich in 
funds—skillful financeering has put over $1500 in 
bank for them, andit is in every way a most 
admirable body, except for the fact that the most 
intelligent graduate of Gallaudet college, if he 
came from any school in the land except that on 


Iot 


Lexington Ave , would be refused admission to 
its membership list, while the most thick-headed 
boy who ever went to old *‘44th’’ has the right 
to be put on the roll. 

Of course the Union League wants it that way, 
and I suppose it’s nobody else's business. 

2A 

It will be seen, then, that if New Yorkers get 
a new organization, and it is conducted on right 
lines, there is going to be a wide field of useful- 
ness, because brains and ability will be the 
requisite, uot a matter of accident of selection of 
aschool ; nor of hypocritical zeal; rot the accident 
of birth to religious belief, but the ability and 
will that enables a man to put himself ona plane 
with the best, irrespective of creed, faith or 
schooling. 

ee 

Recently one of the school papers called atten- 
tion to the fact that an ex-principal of one of the 
great schools, was in a business that could be 
aided by the patronage of all his former associ- 
ates. This was timely, true, and the advice was 
worthy of the Principle of Free-masonry that 
ought to exist. 

It is late in coming, but better late than never, 
andin the future I hope to see editors remember 
the Deaf Princpals :nd teachers when they are 
turned out, and call on the Principal Fraternity 
to remember them, for the Deaf Principal when 
he loses his place has odds of 200 to one against 
him, where the Hearing one can be rated as a 
‘‘scratch’’ man in any event he enters. 

If worst comes to worst, he can start in busi- 
ness in a small way; can bea hotel clerk; can 
be a drummer or an Insurance agent, and if it 
comes down to hard pan bread and butter matters, 
$2.25 a day as a conductor on a trolley car will 
keep his family from starvation where almost 
every avenue is closed to a deaf man. 

In the past, men who have founded schools for 
the deaf, in the face of great obstacles, have been 
removed for no other cause than that hearing 
people wanted their place. 

Principals Koehler (Penna), Spear (Dakota), 
Long (Indian Ter.), and White (Utah) are shining 
lights in this pafticular, all men who builded on 
firm foundations at the price of great discomfort 
and in the face of great sacrifices, only to be told 
to ‘‘ get out’? and make room for hearing men. 

And when these removals took place, I do not 
recall that a single editor of the ‘‘ Little Paper 
Fraternity ’’ gave the matter enough serious 
thought to make it the subject matter of an edi- 
torial. 

ee 

I suppose if people didn’t ask questions we 
would be a tedious lot of people, but people ask 
questions and that sets us thinking. 

Now, the other day a bright deaf man asked me 
if I knew that the Gallaudet Home was going to 
be rebuilt, in part, by donations which the public 
were going to be called on for, and I was asked 
why the Church Mission and St. Matthews did not 
advance the money necessary. I don’t know, but 
Iam going to make it my business to find out, 
if I can. 

Another of the curious asked me why the Gal- 
laudet Home required a fee of $250.00 as a pre- 
requisite of the admission of a deaf ‘‘ candidate.”’ 

I didn’t know that either, and I don’t believe 
it for I can’t see the Christian charity of 
asking a pauper for $250.00 for admission toa 
Home that the deaf worked to build under the 
impression that it was a free home. 

My questioner insists that he is right about 
his information and asked me to find out for 
him, as, if the Home is not a free one, he does 
not regard it as a worthy charity. 

And here comes a New Jerseyman who makes 
the complaint that while a collector gets hundreds 
of dollars from New Jersey people every year, the 
money is credited to the Church Mission and is 
used to further the work in Newark and other 
points. 

This Jerseyman says they can get along with 
fewer services if the authorities will credit some 
of the receipts of a charitable publie towards a 
fund to make provision for poor, blind and deaf 
Mattie Moorehouse, take her out of the loath- 
some almshouse, where she is so unhappy, and 
give her the benefit of association with hersisters 


and brothers in misfortune, at the Gallaudet 
Hounie. 

Iconcur inthis, and if some action is not 
taken soon to give this poor girl the benefits 
of real charity, then the writer will be one 
of a number to send out appeals for her through 
the public press. — 

a) 

At conventions of educators of the Deaf, in 
recent years, arather short man, with a bushy 
beard, kindly eyes that twinkled behind double 
barreled eye-glasses, has been a prominent figure, 
His interest is entirely unselfish and his work is 
a very practical sort of philanthropy. He is the 
gentleman whose short, crisp signature, ‘‘W. 
Wade,”’ follows very interesting articles that show 
a keener insight into affairs of the deaf, and the 
deaf-blind than most ‘‘laymen’’ possess, but 
Mr. Wade probably does not know of the sad 
plight of Mattie Moorehouse, and when he does, 
there will probably be no cause for an awakening 
of public interest. “ 

CGA. 

Over in New Jersey A Society of the Deaf gave 
an interesting evening’s enjoyment to a house 
full of friends and their fellow deaf. 

A writer, who happens to belong to a religious 
sect that discountenance pleasures during a 
certain season, puts ina kindly word for these 
sinners by way of extenuating their crime in 
laughing during the season that Ae regards as 
sacred. 

A writer has no business to try to make his 
own cloak fit all his fellows, and his position in 
kindly forgiving them is about as ludicrous 
as the spectacle of a devout. Hebrew forgiving a 
body of Christains for eating on A7s fast day. 

And this naturally brings us to a question 
Brother Deem handles in a masterful manner in 
The Voice. 

James F. Donnelly, who is now also in the 
editorial fraternity after serving a long ap- 
prenticeship in the ‘‘ School of the Reporter, ’’ in 
his magazine, 7he Catholic Youth, deplores that 
the deaf of his faith have not had their full 
share of rights in the matter of religious instruc- 
tion. He holds that Institutions are non-secta- 
rian in name only. 

Mr. Donnelly is a graduate of a non-sectarian 
school, which in his day was practically an Epis- 
copal Institution. Despite that fact, Mr. Don- 
nelly is one of the brightest if not the brightest 
of the deaf that are members of the Church of 
Rome. 

Mr. Donnelly was not affected in any way by 
being schooled in a non-Catholic Institution and 
while there are catholic schools for the Deaf here 
in New York, and Mr. Donnelly has every op- 
portunity for comparing the graduates mentally 
and morally, with those of the socalled non-secta- 
rain schools, I do not think, if Mr. Donnelly was 
called on for his opinion, that it would be adverse 
to the kind of school he attended. 

a a) 


To me, it seems that a great many very fine 
distinctions ate drawn in the matter of sectarian- 
ism in schools for the deaf, and though many calk 
themselves non-sectarian, few are such in fact. 

In most there is a plethora of biased teaching: 
and few regard the rights of the child and its 
parents as it should. 

In a school where fully half the children are of 
Hebrew parentage it seems an outrage to preach 
sermions on questions that in the half formed 
minds of those not of that faith, result in their 
using the matter preached from the pulpit as 
taunts and insults, which result in propogating 
fanatical racial hatred that is going to cause 
heart-burnings, bickering and strife. 

Many an innocent little head has buried itself 
in a wet pillow in an effort to bring about a for- 
getfullness in sleep, of insults that were brought 
about in this very way. 

Institutions for the Deaf, in their religious 
light, should aim to instruct all according to 
their respective faiths. No child should be com- 
pelled to attend a service if the words of the 
preacher are going to wound. 

Religious liberty is given to the hearing child, 
and the deaf one hasn't committed any crime 
that calls for denying it the same right. 


ee 
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sweat.of their brow? 
thorough instruction in up-to-date manual train- 
ing. 

The deaf boy who knows how to set up a good 
job in the printing office is better equipped than 
the boy who can figure out the height of a tree by 
the length of its shadow at a given time of the 
day. 

The situation 1s summed up in the reply a can- 
didate for the position of janitor of the city Post 
Office, gave a Civil Service Examiner who asked 
him *‘ how far the earth was from the moon.” 
The candidate confessed that he did not know, 
but suggested that it was ‘' so blamed far that it 
wouldn’t prevent him from having the Post 
Office clean every day.”’ 

The school that equips its instrnction rooms 
with the best apparatus; highest paid teachers 
and long school-hours and furnishes the most 
meagre manual-training facilities, isa back-num- 
ber, and every pupil (unless he be wealthy, in 
which case it doesn’t matter since deaf sons of 
rich parents are usually coddled to the point that 
they beconie addlepated numbskulls) is being 
cheated and his education is a false pretense. 

The deaf man out in the world has to hustle, 
and his fight is against heavy odds. 

Equip him strongly or, in the rush, he is going 
to be overwhelnied. A. L. PACH. 


Newark. 


ATURDAY evening, March 3rd, rgoo, has come 
and gone, and withits exit has passed into his 
tory the second theatrical entertainment of the 
New Jersey Deaf-Mute Society ; a fact that has 
tended to entice from the weary breast of Charles 
T. Hummer (playwright) a long sigh of relief 
and satisfaction. For weeks preceding the oc- 
easion, the Society boys had worked hard and 
diligently with a view to giving their guests an 
enjoyable evening, and with a few necessary ex- 
ceptions, there is no doubt that they were well 
rewarded for their efforts. 

Theatrical entertainments, by the way, are 
very risky, and in some ways embarrassing un- 
dertakings for a deaf-mutes, society to adopt. 
It cannot be denied that it requires exceptionally 
skilled talent to create good actors, and consider- 
ing the limited number of individuals Chairman 
Hummer was obliged to select from, let the ver- 
dict be ‘‘ very well done.’’ It is the intention of 
the Society to adhere to their annual theatricals, 
even if their audiences diminish year by year un- 
tilthey number but a paltry dozen. Perseverance 
and concentration will undoubted] y in the end ter- 
inate in a realization of their hopes. As early 
as 7.30 on the evening in question the crowd be- 
gan to arrive, single, in couples and groups, and 
at 9 P.M., when the curtain was rung up, there 
were something over 250 spectators in the Hall. 

The play was a three-act comedy, termed, 
*« When Uncle Reuben came-+totown."’ On account 
of the limitations of space, it will be impossible 
for me to minutely describe the play, but to con- 
dense things a copy of the cast of characters 
is given below. 


Cast OF CHARACTERS. 


Uncle Reuben.........0+ errrtere onneee ned ae a -P. Kees 
A Farmer Sightseeing in the City. 

Dashing Harry. a Dudish Ticket Agent ...... G. Matzart 

Lazy Tom, /ately appointed Baggage Master..... J. Black 


Alex, a Mischievous Yellow Kid.........%. Gundersdorff 
GOGTBE so esa Lacie henge as cep com energie vlmeney 4 G. Matzart 
Another Yellow Kid from Hogan’s Alley 
Gabe) BT A) cs cc |. Se et eRe rs OLDE Le pain M. Moses 

an Old Retired Medicine Practitioner, bowed down 

by the weight of Home Cares 
Biddy O’ Flanagan, a Servant... .10e es seeees G. Matzart 
Patrick O’Toole, One of The ** Finest” ...... +4. Jj. Ward 


‘Ben Johnston, @ Waiter, late of Delmonico’s...-J. Black 


Paul E. Kees, who assumed the vo/e of Uncle 
Reuben, credited himself admirably, as did all the 
others, especially John M. Black, who played his 
part of ‘‘ Lazy Tom, *’the colored baggage master, 
with a cleverness and orjginality that flavored 
highly of the professional. 

At the conclusion of the play, after the floor 
had been cleared of chairs, the band struck up 
the Grand March, which was led by President 
John B. Ward and Miss Florence M. Menow, fol- 
lowed by about 25 couples. Dancing was the 


order until semetime after midnight when the 
crowd began to diminish, but it was not until 
3 A.M. that the last had left. 

Newark’s popular Mayor, the Hon. James Sey- 
mour, was an interested spectator at the entertain- 
ment. 

A party from the Trenton Institution, compris- 
ing Mr, and Mr. George S. Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowland B. Lloyd, Miss Florence M. Menow and 
Miss Ethel Collins, left that city by an early 
morning train for New York for pleasure bent. 
While in New York they visited the Fanwood 
Institution and in the evening they wound up 
their trip by attending the Newark Socity’s en- 
tertainment. 

At the Society’s rooms, on Saturday evening, 
Feburary 24th, the annual election of officers was 
held. The result was as follows:— President, 
John M. Black ; Vice-President Ed. Manning ; 
Secretary, Harry C. Dickerson ; Treasurer, A. L: 
Thomas : Marshall, Ed. Gundersdorff ; Chairman 
Excutive Committee, Charles T. Hummer. 
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ANINTERVIEW WITH MR. ANDREW WRIGHT. 


PON the North Road leading out of New- 
castie-on - Tyne, four-square to all the 
winds—and they be many— that blow, stands 
an edifice wherein deaf children of the North 


ANDREW \VRIGHT. 


Countree are instructed and prepared for their 
hard battle with the world. Its grey granite 
tower rises above the tree-tops, but one has to 
look carefully ere he can discern the means of 
approach thereto. At night a red lamp shines at 
the entrance of the lane leading up to the gates, 
and when once you have piloted yourself safely to 
the door, you may beassured ofa kindly welcome 
from the Principal, whenever he is ‘‘at home.’’ 

Mr. Wright is one of the most acadeniical 
members of our profession. His physical pro- 
portions are not Brobdingnagian, but in intel- 
lectual stature he stands head and shoulders 
above many teachers, To meet him and conyerse 
with him is in itself an education. You are also 
impressed with the sincerity of the man, his 
bonhomie, his geniality, his utter dislike of 
ystentation and vulgarity. But here I must fore- 
bear—I caine tointerview him, not to praise him. 

‘Yes, I was born in Edinburgh, in 1834,’’ he 
said in answer to my questioning, ‘‘I finished 
my school course at the Edinburgh Royal High 
School in 1869, and soon afterwards came to this 
Institution, where, as vou know, I have been 
located ever since. In 1883 I was appointed 
second master, and in 1890, on the death of Mr. 
William Neill, was made Principal.’’ 

‘* And, do you, in looking back these well-nigh 
thirty years, recognize that any change has 
taken place in the status of teachers of the deaf ?”’ 

“Yes, their position as educationalists is 
recognized, and their services much more gener- 
ously acknowledged, This is as it should be, 
and I am heartily glad of it.”’ 


I brought up the subject of out of school dutie 
of teachers, concerning which Mr. Wright had 
written a learned pamphlet, which had been wel- 
comed by all the headmasters, and eyed askance 
by all the jejune sciolists who love not work. 

‘In this rush for the * betterment ‘of teachers, ”’ 
said our own Gamialiel, ‘‘ there is a distinct ten- 
dency to run too fast and too far, and, as you 
know, I have not hesitated to raise my voice, 
féeble though it be, against it. I know that in 
many quarters I am looked upon as a sort of a 
drag to the professional coach, but there are 
worse things than a good drag when your char-a- 
banc is going down hill.”’ 

“Your leadine horses, Otium and Oralism, 
are no doubt nice looking, sleek, and well 
groomed animals,’’ continued Mr. Wright, ‘‘ but 
they will give you a nasty spill if not kept well 
in hand, and there are already indications that 
the man on the box is losing control. My advice 
is to ‘swop horses’ ere you reach the stream, and 
if you replace your leaders with those two 
thoroughbreds, Self-Denial and Anti Humbug, 
you’ll mount the hill of Secondary Education, 
now looming in the distance, in grand style.°’ 

‘‘And do you consider that a commensurate 
improvement has also been effected in the educa- 
tion of deaf and dumb children ?”’ 

Mr. Wright's answer was somewhat startling. 
““T am afraid not,’’ said he, ‘* Doubtless a niuch 
larger proportion is being educated, but I do not 
find that the standard of general education has 
advanced. I admit that their school curriculum 
now includes more subjects than were thought of 
20 or 30 years ago, but we must confess to a 
weakness in their composition, anda meagreness 
in their general knowledge and attainments that 
was not so apparent in former days,’’ 

I thought of men like Armour, Paul, and 
Agnew; of Muir, Maginn, and McGregor; of 
Bright-Lucas, Payne, Davidson, and many an- 
other, and recognized that, compared with these, 
the scholars of the present day were ‘‘no great 
shakes,’’ I asked Mr. Wright to what he attri- 
buted this ‘‘ unsatisfactory state’’ of affairs. 

‘‘Some headmasters and teachers with whom I 
have discussed the subject, attribute this decline 
to the time spent over articulation ; others say 
that now-a-days too much time is devoted to 
kindergarten and manual training during school 
hours. But be the cause what it may, theresult 
is one which we must all deploie. Perhaps that 
closer affinity between teacher and taught, which 
I shall always advocate, might have a beneficent 
effect.” 

‘And do you think the outlook gloomy ?"* 

‘Oh, no, not at all. There is no cause for 
despair. The rising generation of teachersis full 
of promise, and we look with confidence to the 
future, when, with an educational via media, we 
can accomplish results as good as were ever 
achieved. ’’ 

We then took a walk round the school, visiting 
the class-rooms, dining rooms, dorimitories, 
workshops, and garden, and I realized that the 
Institution was indeed a home for the bairnies 
there, and that they were happy and fortunate in 
having for their headmaster so kindly and sincere 
a man as Mr. Andrew Wright.—A4. A/. C., in 
Ephphatha. 


DEAF POSTMASTERS. 


HE Standard corrected the erroneous state- 
ment made by the Record, asserting that 
Chas. Reed, of Menasha, this state, has enjoyed 
the distinction of being the onlv deaf postmaster 
in the United States. The Standard says: ‘Mr. 
J. W. Overstreet is still postmaster at Hickman, 
Jessamine county, this State. He has held the 
office over twenty years, and as the people of that 
place are unanimously of the opinion that noone 
there can lick stamps like our John he bids fair 
to hold on for another twenty. Mr. Charles Fos- 
dick was postmaster at Glen Ethel, Florida, fora 
couple of terms, several years ago, while the late 
R. M. Argo was also postmaster at Lowell, Ky., 
for many years.’’ Possibly there are others who 
have-served or are serving in the capacity of post- 
master. Ifso, we should like to be informed.— 
The Wisconsin Times. 


The greatest and wisest are flattered by the 
deference of youth, so graceful and becoming in 
itself.-—7he Abbot. 
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HAVE in past articles spoken of the subject of 

self-reliance, and, I hope, shown how import- 

ant itis for a young man, whether he be deaf or 
not does not matter, to have a good, large stock 
of this commodity, if such it may be named. 
Whether the young man is to go into business or 
is to work in the employ of some one, he needs 
self-reliance; but in the former case far more 
than-in latter. However, should he be one who 
has but little of it when he is working for some 
one he is not likely to rise much above his 
position and reach such a plane where he may, 
with assurance of making a reasonable success of 
the undertaking, cut loose from his emplover and 
try to battle the turbulent sea of the business 
world along. Solong as his supply of ready 
money lasts he will be in position to do pretty 
well, it cannot be denied, but that sort of thing 
does not feed the mouth nor clothe the body for 
alltime. The man who is managing some kind 
of business must have the ability and the shrewd- 
ness to make every dollar he originally possessed 
come back and bring with it from five to twenty- 
five or more percent. When he does this and re- 
invests all the money that comes back, thereby 
constantly making his every dollar turn another 
dollar, he is making a success of his business 
undertaking. Of course there will be time when 
even the most successful will be unable to secure 
anything above their investments, or they may 
be losing money for a while, but such should not 
discourage them. As long as their business is 
able to keep on its feet, and there is the possi- 
bility of securing the necessary wherewithal to 
keep it going until such time as conditions 
affecting this particular business shall become 
more favorable, or until a turn in the downward 
course shall have been reached, they should hold 
out, practicing oconomy in every possible way. 

Touching upon economy, it may be well to 
state that there are a true and a false economy 
and the young man who is in business for the 
first time should not make the mistake of practic- 
ing the false economy. Many men do, and they 
invariably goto the wall. False economy con- 
sists of ‘‘saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung-hole. This is an old expression, but many 
of my readers are young, I am quite certain, and 
it will be but proper to go into some definition of 
the expression as here applied. If you have ever 
been in the basement of a big grocery store you 
have probably seen barrels of vinegar, cider or 
molasses. ‘These barrels usually have two holes 
bored in them, and they are securely closed 
when they come into the basement, to prevent 
the waste of the contents. Now, suppose both 
these holes should be open at a time when the 
contents can flow outfreely. Which holeshould 
the merchant close first in order to have the least 
waste, there being one large and one small hole ? 
You certainly say he should close the large hole 
first, as that is the one where the greatest waste 
occurs during the time being. That isthe bung- 
hole, and ne is a wise merchant who closes it 
first and then the spigot. Should he reverse the 
order of action he would lose considerable of the 
contents in the barrel through the large hole 
while attending to the small hole. It is better 
to lose a little through the small than much 
through the large hole, if there must be some loss. 
Now, to apply this principle to busimess we will 
take the printing line as an example. Perhaps 
this line comes to my mind so readily because it 
is a business in which I have been engaged in 
every department from the compositor of straight 
matter to editor and manager. At any rate, it is 
a line in which many of the deaf are engaged 
themselves. 

#  % 
* 

I have been in different offices, both as work- 
man and as visitor, and have noted the manner 
in which things are kept. In the printing-office 
the type and the paper stock are probably two of 
the costliest items that can be named. Yet these 
two commodities are wasted more than anything 
else in very many offices. Why it should be so 
has often been a puzzle to me—and I have stud- 


1ed the men in charge with the greatest degree of 
amazement. In many offices the floor is littered 
with good paper stock of all kinds, or under 
every case there may be a number of types that 
will never get back into the cases but will go 
into the garbage barrel. This is like littering 
the floor with good silver dollars or dropping 
pennies into the garbage barrel for amusement. 

What justification has the proprietor, the fore- 
man or the workman for allowing this great waste 
when a little careful effort will obviate it all and 
save much money? I have been told that ‘it 
is only a little, and does not make any difference 
in thecost of running the business.’ Let us see: 
There may be three sheets of 7o-pound book 
paper lying crumpled on the floor and no one 
makes any effort tosaveit. This paper probably 
cost fourteen cents a pound, which would make 
it a trifle over $9.60 for the ream of 480 sheets. 
That would be a small fraction over two cents 
per sheet, and the three sheets on the floor cost 
more than six cents of good silver money. 
pose three sheets are wasted of this same paper 
every day in one way or another, when the waste 
is not necessary. In a year there are about three 
hundred working days. At six cents per day the 
waste in a year would amount to $18—enongh to 
board a man for nearly one whole month. Is 
such waste justificable ? 

This is but one instance of waste ina printing- 
office, while there are many little wastes going 
on all the time and the aggregate in actual money 
waste foots up a large sum each year. No won- 
der, then, that so many newspaper men have to 
wear the same pants twice the length of time 
they were intended. Such wastes are not only 
going on in the printing-offices but in all other 
lines of business, more or less. It is possible to 
reduce the waste in almost every line by the ex- 
ercise of the right kind of supervision over the 
business. The proprietor must look closely to 
every detail, and see that there is no waste that 
can be avoided. When he does this he is in a 
fair way to making money with a much smaller 
outlay than is possible when the wastes are al- 
lowed to goon. I have referred to the ordinary 
business man in these examples, but brought up 
the subject because the deaf workman is prone to 
allow wastes to go on without any efforts at stop- 
ping them, and when asked why he did not ex- 
ercise a little common sense and prevent waste, 
his reply would invariably be that it was not his 
duty to look after that. Ah, how often have I 
seen the expression: ‘‘ Not my business !’’ Since 
I have severed ail connection with the deaf and 
their education I have heard less of this, but the 
three words still haunt me when I am in a re- 
trospective mood and allow my mind to wander 
back to the time when I had a number of young 
hopefuls under my eye learning the mysteries of 
the art preservative of all arts. That it was dis- 
couraging to contemplate the utter disregard of 
economy in some of them goes without saying— 
and my sympathies are ever with the careful fore- 
man who has such boys to instruct and finds they 
have no realization whatever of the waste of good 
money they are entailing every time they permit 
the loss of material when such loss is inexcusable. 
These habits follow them out into the world, and 
the foreman into whose hands they fall is ex- 
asperated beyond measure when he finds they do 
not realize the meaning of the term economy. 
Should any foreman be blamed when his con- 
scientious scruples regarding waste are outraged 
and he then and there discharges the workman ? 

The young deafman who is ambitious to en- 
gage in business for himself should be sure he 
has rid himself of the habit of allowing waste of 
whatever kind, before he undertakes the responsi- 
bility of conducting a business. He should 
know where every piece of material goes, and the 
moment he sees anything going for other than 
legitimate uses he must put a stop to it, or his 
business will beruinedin time. Heshould study 
how to purchase material at the most advan- 
tageous figures possible, and sell the finished 
product at the best resonable figure. He should 
have no superfluous workmen in his place of 
business, reither should he try to do business 
with fewer men than necessary. He should 
purchase nothing for use in his business that is 
not necessary, nor should he attempt to do busi- 
ness without certain tools that are necessary and 
would be a saving of money were they used in 


Sup-. 


the production of his line of goods. He should 
know where all his money goes, and should be 
sure that his gross income from the business 
is larger than the necessary expense, other- 
wise he cannot survive. Every necessary ex- 
pense should be figured out as closely as possible 
and allowed, and a fair percentage over the cost 
of production should be charged in order to ena- 
ble the man to make enough to support himself 
and family, if he have one. When he has come 
down to that point where he has absolute control 
of the entire establishment, and knows that there 
are no leaks, but has the whole science of expendi- 
tures and receipts properly adjusted, he can feel 
reasonably sure of making asuccess of his under- 
taking. The abilities he should have to bring 
about these things cannot be defined here, nor 
can the requisites called for in order to assure 
success be so defined as to fit every case. The 
young man must learn them himself while under- 
going the training necessary to fit him for the 
management of a business, and conditions so 
vary that each man must be master of his own 
self—no one can define for him what he needs. 
The general principles, however, may be defined 
and the man must adapt himself to them or make 
them adapt themselves to him and the environ- 
ments of his business. 
ee * , 

With the proper care that no waste occurs, 
with the production of a satisfactory article, 
with the exercise of every faculty to make the 
ledger show a balance in his favor every week or 
every month, with the utmost watchfulness that 
he does not fall into any debts or difficulties 
from which he cannot extricate himself, with the 
prompt payment of all bills he contracts, and 
with the exercise of his every business faculty 
toward the increase of the output, the enlarging 
of the market and the lessening of the expense of 
production, all supplemented with honest and 
coureteous treatment of employes and customers 
alike, the young man need have no misgivings 
that he will not succeed. He must take into ac- 
count the competition he will have to meet, but 
he must not cut his prices below the point where 
the income becomes less than the expenditures 
for the same period. Let his competitor cut 
prices below the cost of production, and the 
chances are that in time his competitor will go 
to the wall—not he. To secure and hold trade 
he must produce a satisfactory article and dispose 
of it at such a price as is reasonable. 


A DEAF-MUTE SHARPSHOOTER. 


HERE is a deaf-mute by the name of Payne 
living in Red Bluff. He is a tailor by trade, 
and his specialty is coatmaking. He was educa- 
ted in England at the same school where Mr. F. 
H. O’Donnell began work as a teacher. (The 
latter says he remembers Payne as a pupil there) 
Payne left England some years ago and came 
over to Canada. Later he settled in Winnipeg. 
At that time the country was somewhat infested 
with treacherous Indians. He lived on a ranch 
and by reason of the surrounding dangers he- 
became a first-rate sharpshooter. At onetime he 
shot four or five Indians in succession. By and by 
arebellion rose against the government of Canada. 
An English officer happened to call on Payne to- 
get his oxen for the use of transporting supplies. 
The officer, actuated by a solder’s instinct, asked 
if Payne could handle a rifle well. An affirmat- 
ive reply being given, he sent orders to Payne to: 
fight as a sharpshooter and scout. Payne served 
in this capacity until the rebellion was suppressed. 
—D' Estrella, in California News. 


Heaven works its own work even by the hands 
of those enemies who think themselves the 
strongest and the wisest.— 7he Abbot. 


Presence of mind is courage. Real valour 
consists not in being insensible to danger, but in 
being prompt to confront and disarm it.—Peveril 
of the Peak. 


There are moments of deep and true feeling, 
which are worth ten thousand years of the live- 
liest mirth.— 7he A dbdot. 


Fetters of gold are like no other fetters, they 
are ever the weightier the welcomer.— Kenilworth. 


[Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. ] 
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EDITORIAL. 
Easter-tide with its flood of sun-light, 
EASTER. its opened buds, its gurgling brooks, 
its returning birds and all its ‘‘ ether- 
eal mildness ’’ is once more upon us, and with it 
comes the perennial request that Johnny and Sad- 
ie and Idele be allowed to come home and spend 
Easter with the family. The Christmas confec- 
tionery has scarce disappeared from the closets 
of our little folks and the summer vacation is 
but a couple of months away, and yet fond pa- 
rents would interject another holiday. While we 
fully sympathize with them in the fact that their 
little ones must be apart from them at all, we 
would beg them to have the time not again brok- 
en until we close for the term. It is but a little 
while from now until June. Fathers and mothers 
who have the best interests of the child at heart, 
and we know that they a// have this, will not, we 
are sure, ask for another holiday before that time. 


In the midst ofa session fraught, 
until now, with naught but good to 
our little ones, has suddenly fallen 
the shadow of death. The dark- 
winged messenger has paused for a moment, 
stretched out its inexorable arms, and, passing 
on, has taken to the realms of the beyond all 
that was immortal of a little friend. Jennie 
Cohen has been called and moves among us no 
more. One ofthe cheeriest, happiest, best be- 
loved of our girls, none could have been more 
ssadly missed. Never has the truth that death 
loves a shining mark met with more perfect 
‘exemplification. A conscientious student, a kind 
and generous school-imate, an affectionate friend, 
the soul of integrity obedience and goodness, her 
life was sacrificed directly upon the altar of her 
tender solicitude for those who were dear to her. 
‘: Greater love hath no man than this,’’ and she 
has gone to the crown that awaits those of his be- 
loved to whom be hath given sleep. 


CALLED 
HOME. 


Or all the school ‘terms of the cent- 
ury the current one will probably 
go down in history as the one in 
which the fire-fiend has wrought the most havoc 


REDIVIVUS. 


among buildings devoted to the uses of the 
deaf. Arkansas was the first to have its splendid 
plant swept away and this has been followed in 
rapid succession by the Western Pennsylvania 
School and the Gallaudet Home of New York. 
Efforts are already on foot to restore all three. 
Theinterruption of their work though cannot help 
but be most seriously embarrassing, and it will be 
months, perhaps vears, ere they will be complete- 
ly rehabilitated and the dread of the fire-fiend 
shall have passed from the minds of their friends. 
Half tones in our current issue tell of Pennsyl- 
There was probably never more 
local pride centred on a schoo! than here and the 
deaf of the district, especially, had their whole 
heart in the work. These deaf friends of the 
school we find with their shoulders to the wheel 
first of all, just as was to be expected. Their ex- 
ample will be emulated and there will doubtless 
arise in the near future upon the old site, a 
worthy successor to the building that was burned, 
one that will be a credit in every way to the 
philanthropic of that part of the Kevstone State 
and a matter of pride to all interested in the 
good work. 


vania's loss. 


AN authority, no less than an 
ex-President of the Board of 
Education in a neighboring 
city, enters a plea for the 
better nourishment of the poor children who are 
attending the public schools, suggesting that 
where necessary a bite at recess and a noon-day 
lunch be furnished at the expense of the city. 
That this idea has not long since occurred to the 
school authorities and been carried out by them 
in this englightened age when every 
possible provision appears to have been made for 
the school-child, somewhat to be wondered at. 
The provisions of the compulsory education 
bills require that all children between ages pre- 
scribed shall attend the sessions of the public 
schools unless education is otherwise provided. 
Many of these children are of parents both of 
whom are engaged in some kind of work and 
who are therefore unable to provide dinner at 
home and frequently too poor to prepare a meal to 
be taken by the child to school, so that there are 
hundreds of children now attending, who have 
nothing to eat from breakfast till supper and 
at these meals a most scanty fare. These are 
not sufficently nourished to secure benefits that 
would otherwise follow their attendance. A 
full head and empty stomach is scarce a possible 
combination, especially among children. If a 
child is te be properly taught the conditions 
attending study must be comfortable and at 
tractive. The power of concentration and 
application can be acquired only under these 
circumstances, with rare exceptions. No one 
now denies that ‘‘ Free education for all i not a 
privilege, but a right that the humblest citzen 
is entitled to demand, whatever may be his con- 
dition in life; and there is a tragedy in every 
family when it appears that there are any 
circumstances present which deprives any child 
in such families of enjoying the advantage that 
free education extends,”’ 

It is a calamity to a state every time any 
obstacle is allowed to prevent a child from avail- 
ing itself of the advantage of a public school 
education. The real justification of education at 
the expense of the state is not only to provide 
its youth with the means of livelihood but that 
they may be trained in such a way as to recog- 
nize the duties of citzenship and _ honestly 
discharge these duties. As a sufficently nourish- 


NOURISH 
BOTH. 


sees, 
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ed body is an absolute requisite to good results in 
physical labor, so a well nourished brain only 
can insure good mental growth, and a lunch at 
noon would seem as uch a right to the school- 
child as its daily pabulum of studies. 


In a most excellent reference 
to existing conditions in 
schools for the deaf in Great 
Britain, in a recent issue of the 
Messenger, Mr. Tillinghast, the able head of the 
Belfast School, implies a state of affairs that can 
scarce be altogether satifactory to our brethren 
across the water. The writer has had the mis- 
fortune to have had an experience in the United 
States where the schooling of the class is regard- 
ed as a matter of the most vital importance and 
in which a provision that is sufficient is always 
made, and a comparison is to him simply inevit- 
able. He guardedly observes that he does not 
say that their education in the schools that have 
come under his observation is ‘‘not all any one 
could reasonably expect it to be’’ but only that 
itis ‘‘not yet all it might be.’’ Farther on, 
however, he takes us a little more into his confi- 
dence, finally acknowledging that ‘‘ the education 
of the American deaf population is ona level dis- 
tinctly superior to that reached in this country,”’ 
referring by ‘‘this country’’to Great Britain. He 
then proceeds to give the reasons, the most cog- 
ent to him being that while Uncle Sam has 
plenty of money and spends it upon matters edu- 
cational rather than upon matters military, John 
Bull with just as much of the needful, reverses the 
outlay, devoting pretty much all of his abund- 
ance to the maintenace of an enormous army and 
navy. When Mr. Tillinghast informs as that 
something less than a hundred and fifty dollars 
is the per capita in the home of his adoption, 
wherewithal to clothe, feed, keep warm, furnish 
with light and educate mentally and industrially 
the deaf child, we can readily understand that 
there are at most ‘‘ no frills’’ in their care and 
instruction as conducted on the other side. 

In closing his first paper on the subject Mr. 
Tillinghast enumerates, as among the secondary 
causes for the not altogether satisfactory condition 
existing, first that the school course is altogether 
too brief, being about half the outside limit in 
this country, and second that there is no opport- 
unity for a higher education when the prelimin- 
ary course is over. 

We have had the pleasure of a visit to but a 
single school for the deafin the United Kingdom. 
It was situated in a pretty suburb upon a pretty 
lawn, and the facade presented, as we entered, was 
as pretty, architecturally, as anything could be, 
but the school-space consisted of a single long 
hall-like room, as we remember it, with a series 
of benches in each end, all worn until the knots 
stuck out almost into points and shone like 
polished coco-bolo. Upon the series in one end 
the deaf wefe educated, and upon the series in the 
other end the blind drank of the Pierian Spring. 
If this arrangement still exists, perhaps this 
may ‘be enumerated as another disadvantage in 
this particular school. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s is a most interesting resume 
and we shall look forward to subsquent papers 
with pleasure. Thestatus of the work in Eng- 
land has been a sort of terra incognita to 
instructors on our side, and, while the the drop- 
ping of thescales from our eyes will not lead any 
among us to be so uncharitable as to make 
invidious comparisons, present appearances 
would indicate that we shall at least have every 
reason to be thankful for that which we have. 


THE OTHER 
SIDE. 


_ THE SILENT WORKER. 


ed aod City 


Base-ball is already claiming a large share of 
“the attention of the older boys. 


‘The newcomers are very proud oftheir ‘‘speech”’ 
-and take advantage of every opportunity to ‘‘air’’ 
it: 
Mrs. Walker, who has been critically ill with 
pneumonia for the past two weeks, is now out of 
- danger. 


The grass is beginning to peep through and 
our lawn promises to be a ‘‘ beauty bright” in 
-another month. 


The boys in the Wood-working Department 
are now doing all of our repairs and in a manner 
that reflects greatly to their credit. 


Miss Hall went over to New York, Feb. 16th, 
for a few days’ recreation. While in the city she 
-saw Anna Held in ‘‘ Papa’s Wife.’’ 


Edna Van Wagoner went home, on the 14th of 
February, to attend a party given at her home. 
She reports having had an excellent time. 


Mr. Sharp spent the 15th, 16th, and 17th, at 
the Methodist Conference in Millville, returning 
-on the 18th greatly benefitted by this outing. 


Gussie Theile was called home suddenly by 
the dangerous illness of his mother, but she is 
much improved now and Gussie is with us again. 


Idella Fox and Maggie Logan had friends from 
home to call on them. The pleasure was not 
theirs alone, for their friends enjoyed visiting the 
school. 


Several of the girls have been sleeping on 
wedding cake for the past few nights. As yet 
none of them have disclosed their nocturnal 
visions. 


Photographs are in evidence in the Superinten- 
dent’s office. Among the collection are Sarah 
Keen, Jacob Herbst, Julius Kiegers, Irvin Boileau 
and Charlie Timm. 


The dispenser of buns was locked up in the 
boys’ reading-room just previous to recess one 
morning. Look out, boys, or the buns may have 
to be dispensed with ! 


Joseph Reis made a carrom board, and not only 
is he giving himself pleasure, but his friends as 
well. in their case: ‘the that is of a merry heart 
hath a continual feast.’’ 


The Art Class meets on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings. They are doing most excellent work, 
and Mrs. Porter says they promise to be 53 newt to 
any that she has ever had. 


‘The audience that greeted Mr. Walker at All 
Soul’s Church, Philadelphia, on the roth, was a 
rousing one, and they gave him quite a little 
reception after his lecture. 


How many woke up the morning of the 23rd 
ult. with that tired feeling and heads that seemed 
so dull? However, the fun of the day before 
warranted the above consequences. 


What was first supposed to bea case of mumps 
only turned out to be a swelling of the glands. 
So far we have had no contagion, and, at present, 
there is only one case in the. hospital. 


On the evening of the 23rd ult., Mr. Sharp gave 
a reading in Mr. Walker’s parlors. It was of the 
Chinese Minister’s Oration which had been given 
at the Academey of Music, Philadelphia. 


March came in like a lion, so we can anticipate 
a boat-ride the last of the month. Supt. Walker 
has promised to take the children to Philadelphia 
on the boat some fair day this coming spring. 


Express and mail packages are in order. 
Effie Kraski, Annie Mayer, Henry Herbst, Marie 
Sieben, Louisa Daberkow, Idella ‘Fox and Jennie 
Schweizer have recently received boxes from 
home. 


Scipelecnieiars reading in pamphlet form, such 
as ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,’’ ‘t Lincoln,’’ ** Washing- 
ton,’’ ete., has been supplied to one of the inter- 
mediate classes. They serve as excellent aids to 
history. : 

A Japanese tea was given at the Broad Street 
church, in which the Misses Bilbee took part. 
Mrs. Walker and Miss Adams attended and en- 
joyed very much the orientalness of their sur- 
roundings. 


The snow brought lots of fun to our little 
folks, and, owing to the care that was exercised 
with them. was not followed by the crop of bad 
colds that sometimes travels in the wake of one 
of these storms. 


Mr. Whalen, who has charge of the shoe-mak- 
ing department, has returned to his duties after 
many week’s illness. In his absence Charlie 
Timm carried on the work to the great satisfac- 
tion of every one in the shop. 


Miss Tilson has recovered sufficiently from her 
illness to be back in school. 

Rowland Lloyd, Jr., substituted and in this case 
the mantle of the father fell upon the son. While 
with us he accepted the position of tutor in the 
New York School. 


Several of the older pupils wentto Newark 
Marck 3rd, to attend the entertainment given 
under the auspices of the New Jersey Deaf-Mute 
Society. The party left for Newark in the morn- 
ing and returned late inthe evening. They were 
chaperoned by Mesdames Porter and Lloyd. 


Our water is filtered and fine, but that in the 
city for sometime past has been unfit for use. 
There has been considerable discussion over the 
matter by city authorities and, as yet, they 
haven't found the party on to whom they can 
fasten the blame. How much like our children 
where there is fault to be found. 


A handsome high school building is being 
erected across from the school and it is with en- 
vious eyes that we watch the course of erection. 
However we will not lose hope for we have great 
faith in our Ephraim’s influences with the Al- 
mighties and trust that he will continue to ex- 
hort in behalf of the unfortunates. 


Several new books of fiction have been added 
to the library. Among the list are: ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith,’’ ‘‘Children of the Mist,’’ ‘: The 
Latimers,’’ ‘‘ Brook Farm,’’ ‘‘ Vesty ofthe Basin’’ 
and ‘‘In Connection with the De Willoughly 
Claim.’’ The library reflects great credit on the 
school, for not only is it a well selected one but 
and interesting one as well. 


The ‘‘ Officers”’ of the term are George Wain- 
wright, Julius Kickers, David Powell, Frank 
Wilson, Willie Henry, Flossie Menow, Ethel 
Collins, Theresa Sheridan, and Amelia Beyer. 
They have attended to theirduties most faithful- 
ly thus far. They have all been invited toa lunch- 
eon with the Superintendent on his birthday, and 
are looking forward to the occasion as one of the 
‘‘events’’ of the year. 


The last of the girls’ tables in the dining-room 
is now about full. The latest comers are little 
Misses Alexander, Mendum, Donus, Henry and 
Sieben and they are certainly an interesting 
little Coterie. Lillie Shaw is the ‘‘ Mamma’’ of 
the table and she fills her position with much 
dignity. 

The owners of the splendid river steamer, 
“ Twilight’’, have tendered our children a trip 
to Philadelphia. A day in April will probably be 
selected and all are looking forward to it with 
bright anticipations. 


Among the deaf visitors in Trenton during the 
past month, were: Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman, 
Mrs. Weston Jenkins, and Mr. Fred Meinken. 


Mr. Raymond Burdsall, of Point Pleasant, is 
working for an electrical contractor in this city 
and hopes for a permanent position. 


Sporting Notes. 


During the season thus far our first team has 
played eighteen games and lost two. 

Our second team has played twenty and lost 
seven. This is a remarkably fine showing for 
both teams. 
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Supt. Walker is anxious to have the large 
braces in the gymnasium removed, so as to give 
the basket-ball players a clear field, as these ob- 
structions compel the boys to play under a 
disadvantage. 

Basket-ball season ends this month, and now 
comes the most interesting season of the year. 
First, base-ball; second, tennis; third, golf. 
Like other schools and colleges we shall endea- 
vor to appear in all these sports. 

Owing to the favorableness of the weather, the 
boys came to the conclusion that it would be a 
good plan to organize a baseball team without 
delay, which they did on Monday evening 
March sth. 

Ifthe base ball team is as successful in its games 
as the basket-ball team, it will be one of New 
Jersey's crack-a-jack teams. 

Captain Wainwright and Supervisor B. H. 
Sharp of the gymnasium, went to Stoll’s sporting 
supply store on Friday afternoon of March gth, 
and purchased the ordinary baseball outfit, gloves, 
suits, balls and bats, the cost being $15.50, for 
the entire outfit. Our first practice game was 
held on Saturday afternoon, March roth, and ifthe 
boys continue to play as good ball throughout 
the season as they did Saturday, no doubt we 
will have one of the cleverest baseball teams in 
this city. The line-up of the team is as. fol- 
lows :— 

Capt. George Wainwright, catcher and first 
base; Charles Breminermann, first - base and 
catcher; B. H. Sharp, second - base; Charles 
Timm, short-stop; David Powell, third-base; 
William Jordan, left-field; William Waterbury, 
right-field and pitcher; Irvine Boileau, centre- 
field, and Walter Jackson, pitcher and right- 
field and substitute, Frank Wilson. 

With this line-up, the anticipations for aclever 
team are bright. 

The boys must practice whenever they have 
an opportunity, and by so doing, they can rest 
contented that their team will show fast develop- 
ment in team work. 

On Monday evening, March 12th, the D. M. 
A. C.2d basket-ball team met with a defeat at the 
hands of the D.M.A.C ist team by a score of 22 
to 16, aftera fast and scientific game. At dif- 
ferent intervals it seemed as though our second 
team wouid surely be the victors. 

Waterbury and Jackson played an excellent 
game throughout the entire 20 minutes. Had 
the other boys played as clean a game as these 
two boys, the second team would have been the 
victors. 

Every Monday and Saturday afternoon the 
D.M.A.C.1st Base-ball team lines up against the 
second team for pratice. 

The baseball team thought that they had mis 
judged the weather when they organized their 
team, owing to the recent snow storm. 

During the practice game, Charles Timm, made 
an excellent showing at short stop, David Powell, 
the third baseman, is noted as the unexcelled 
manipulator of the stick. 

Jackson, the clever little right-hand pitcher, 
struck out nine in the first practice game, William 
Waterbury, substitute, isthe coming professional 
in throwing the pig-skin. 

George Wainwright, and Charles Brenimerman, 
plaved remarkably well behind the stick, and 
scarcely allowed the pig-skin to escape their 
clutchesonce. In fact, the work of the entire team 
was execellent. 

B. H. Sharp, our supervisor and physical in- 
strutor, is looked toas the star player of the sea- 
son. 

As the basketbal] season is still holding its own, 
we can say alittle more on that subject. 

Our first team met sith a defeat at the hands of 
the Prospect A. C. Basketball team, on Thursday 
everning, March the 8th, by a score of 14 to 7, 
after a scientifically and hard played game of 
thirty-five minutes. 

A very important meeting was held on Sunday 
evening, March 18th, ofthe base-ball team at 
which they held an installation of officers. The 
following officers were installed: Juluis Kickers, 
Treasurer; Irvin Boileau, President: William 
Bennison, Secretary ; George Wainwright, cap- 
tain; and B. H. Sharp, manager. 
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School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lioyd, A.B. 


HE editor of The Michigan Mirror, in the- 


issue of that paper for Feb, 22, comments at 

large on the bad English of some of the 
adult deaf who had spent many years at school, 
and wonders, as we all do, at the cause thereof. 
Heasks ifthe method of teaching is at fault. 
Two specimen letters are given, the like of which 
many of us have seen and pondered and grieved 
over. For myself, I believe that large and poor- 
ly graded classes are responsible more than any- 
thing else for the teacher’s failure to give all her 
pupils a better command of language. Classes 
of 18 to 30 pupils have been common at times in 
some schools, though there existed among them 
sufficient variety of capacity and maturity to 
make four or five grades. When deaf children 
need so much personal attention, how in the 
name of common sense can we expect to obtain 
good results unless our classes are Small. Oral 
schools recognize the necessity of small classes 
and in the best ones the teacher has but four or 
five pupils at atime. When our schools can get 
good teachers, and asmany of them as are need- 
ed, we can achieve better results, no matter 
what the method employed is. R. B.D. 


Colloquial Questions. 
What is your name? 
Where do you live? 
What is your father’s name ? 
How many brothers and sisters have you? 
What is your father’s occupation ? 
Are both your parents living ? 
Who is your teacher ? 
Where do you work ? 
Who is the superintendent ? 
10. Whois the matron ? 


11. Who is the doctor ? 
12. When do you have dinner? 


13. When do you go to the shop ? 
14. Who was onduty during study hour last 


evening? 
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Five—Slate Verbs. 


put touch 
take push 
cover tie 
break make 
give kill 
carry lift 

see wipe 
write clean 
eat scratch 
dig cut 
drive strike 
light hang 
scrape tear 
find buy 
sell hold 
send offer 
lend borrow 
ask get 


Common Things. 


(The pupil should discover all the facts for himself ; 
the teaching putting them into good language). 


It is a needle. 

It is made of steel. 

It is for sewing cloth. 

It is about two inches long. 

It has an eye for the thread. 

It has a sharp point. 

It is bright. 

It will break. 

It is smooth. 

. It is round. 

11. It is light. 

12. It will prick my finger and draw blood. 
13. It is useful. 

14. I can pick out a splinter with it. 
15. A man made it. 
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Geography. 
I; 
. Where is France ? 
. What is its population ? 
. How large is it? 
4. How is it separated from Germany and from 
Spain ? : 
5. How are the people mostly employed ? 
6. What is the capital, and in what part of 
France is it? 
7. What French port has a steamship line 
direct to New York ? 
8. What is the name of the line and what is 
the fare ? 
9. What language do the people of France 
speak ? 
10. Why do many French people come to the 
United States to live? 
II. 
The Gulf of Mexico is 
States. 
Lake Michigan is between 
The Delaware river separates 
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of the United 


and 
—from 


Lake Superior is of Michigan and Wis- 

consin, 
Florida 

States. 
New Jersey is 


is in the part of the United 


of Pennsylvania. 


TH. 


What are the United States ? 
How many people have they? 
Who is the President ? 
Which is the largest city ? 
Where is it? 
In what part of the country is Trenton ? 
Which is the nearest ocean ? 
How far is it from Trenton and in what 
direction ? 
g. What railroads connect Trenton with the 

other cities. 

10, What canal passes through Trenton ? 

11. What are the termini of this canal ? 

I2. What are the chief manufactures of Trenton ? 


IV. 


Noe 
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What is the ocean often called ? 
Is the water salt or fresh ? 
What live in it? 
Of what use is it? 
Is it deep ? 
Can you dive to the bottom ? 
Why not? 
Why can you not swim across it? 
g. What is on the other side of the Atlantic? 
10. How can we cross the Atlantic ? 
11. How long does it take to cross it ? 
12. Where is Queenstown ? 
13. How far is it from New York ? 
14. Why do vessels cross the ocean ? 
15. What thingsare sent from America to Eu- 
rope ? 
16. In what direction from'us is the Atlantic 
Ocean ? 
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American History. 


I. 


1. Why was Columbus anxious to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean ? 

2. Why were rich men unwilling to help him ? 
Who finally assisted him ? 
Where did he sail from ? 
When did he start? 
How long was he in making his voyage? 
What land did he first discover ? 
What was the date of this discovery ? 
What country did he think he had reached ? 
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10. How long does it now take a steamship to- 
cross the ocean from America to Europe? 


II. 


1. Why were the discoveries of Columbus. 
called the West Indies ? 

2. When did Magellan sail and what did he 
accomplish ? 

3. On what ground did the French claim, the 
region of the St. Lawrence ? 

4. What kind of people were the Puritans, 
and what induced them to settle in America ? 

5. What kind of people were those who camie- 
to Virginia and founded Jamestown ? 

6. Name the thirteen original states. 

7. What territory was acquired by the Louis- 
iana purchase in 1803? 

8. What was the ‘‘right of search’’ claimed 
by Great Britain ? 

g. What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 

10. Why are the Southern and the Western 
states generally opposed to the traiff ? 


Timely Questions. 
(From Daily Paper for Our Little People.) 

Who is Secretary Hay? Gen. Wood? 
Otis? Aguinaldo? Lord Salisbury, 
Chamberlin? Gen. Lord Roberts? Gen. Lord 
Kitchener? Gen. Buller? Cecil Rhodes? 
‘“‘Oom’’ Paul Kruger? Gen. Joubert? Pres- 
ident Stein? Marconi? Tesla? M. Loubet? 

Where is Delagoa Bay? Pretoria? Lady- 
smith? Kimberley? Cape Town? Durban? 
Tutuila? Pago-Pago? Honolulu? Cape Nome? 
Finland? Vladivostok? Port Arthur? Luzon? 
Negros? Lorenzo Marquez? 

What is a heliograph? An armored train? 
A Uitlander? Arbitration? ‘‘Contraband of 
war?’’? ‘‘Rights of neutrals’? ‘‘Sphere of 
influence’? An ‘‘open door’’? Wireless 
telegraphy? Bubonic plague? ‘ Anti-expan- 
sion’’? ‘‘Prizebounty? Polygamy? Drainage 
Canal? Where and how many in number, are 
the Danish West Indies? To what country do 
they belong? Why is our country willing to 
buy them? For what sum? Who are the in- 
habitants? What is the chief product? What 
seat in the House of Representatives is disputed ? 
Why? Inthesenate? Why? 

Which of the colonies of England have sent 
troops to aid England in her war with the Boers ? 
What others may she call upon ? 

What partition is made by the Samoan treaty ? 
What remains to be done in regard to the 
matter? What did England obtain in return for 
her concession to Germany in this treaty? 

What are the prospects for an isthmian canal ? 
What two routes have been under considera- 
tion? What are the advantages ofeach? What 
would be the advantages of an isthmian canal ? 

When will the Trans-Siberian rail road be 
finished Whatarethetermini? What are the ad- 
vantages oftheroadto Russia? What length of 


time will it take to go around the world when 
that road is in operation? What is the present 
condition of Arctic exploration? What are the 
names of the most prominent explorers now en- 
gaged init? Whataccident befell Lieut. Peary ? 
What is the condition of the Antarctic explora- 
tion? 

What city has been chosen as the next meeting 
place of the Republican national convention ? 
When will that convention be held, and what 
willitdo? What matters are prominently before 
the Senate now? Before the House of Represent- 
atives? What two countries are planning a 
Pacific cable? What would be the probable 
route of one laid by the United States? By 
Great Britain? Whatare the especial difficulties 
of the undertaking? What would bethe advant- 
ages to the United States ? 


Gen. 
Joseph 
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WOOD-CARVING FOR WOMEN, 


OOD-CARVING is a delightful art, and as 
its two chief essentials are a refined taste 
and a delicacy of touch, it is well adapted 

to young women. To be sure there are those 
people who shake their heads in doubt, and 
declare that wood-carving hardens and hurts the 
liands, but such is most assuredly not the case, 
when the tools are properly handled. Tocut your 
hand, especially your left hand, is a sure sign of 
carelessness on your part, and means that you 
are ignorant of the proper position of the left 
hand while working with thetools. Besides, the 
fact that there are women who successfully 
pursue wood-carving as a means of liveliliood, 
especially in Cincinnati, proves beyond a doubt, 
the inclination and ability of women to master 
the interesting art, without any danger of 
physical injury. 

But while this paper is written in the interests 
of those who wish to follow the example of 
women who earn their bread and butter by pur- 
suing the occupation of wood-carving yet at the 
same time it applies to the case of those who 
have time at-their disposal. and do not know 
how to utilize it, not to mention those girls who 
lead sedentary lives, and are very much in need 
of some occupation which will give them bodily 
exercise. For the leisure hours of such persons, 
I feel confident, that wood-carving would make 
both a pleasant and useful, as a ‘‘ nerveresting,’’ 
means of passing the time. Women are much 
given to beautifying their homes as is but 
natural. They have learned to ply the needle, to 
crochet, to knit, to use their pens and brushes, 
but there are a great many beautiful and useful 
things that can be made in wood-carving. In 
the place of honor on the piano over yonder, is a 
pretty carved picture-frame which was made from 
the wood of one of the trees on great-grandfather’s 
farm. How highly we prize such a historic 
frame, and what fond niemories and associations 
cling to it! The carved vase on my desk is a 
relic of happy college days at the University of 
Wisconsin, and there is a pretty story woven 
around the vase, a story which inay some day 
fud its way into print. And there is that ex- 
quisitely carved paper-cutter; that caskets with 
the carved pansies ; and the easel, and so forth, 

I have said that wood carving was a ‘‘ nerve- 
resting’’ occupation. By this, I meant that it is 
a veritable recreation to those persons whose 
nerves are unduly overstrung by too close ap- 
plication to study, or to sedentary, indoor-work. 
We nervous Americans, are too often apt to 
exercise our minds at the expense of the body, 
but in wood-carving there is a harmonious exer- 
cise of both the mental and phvsical faculties. 
The muscles are exercised, the pulse is quickened, 
and thus there is a wholesome effect throughout 
one’s entire system. Furthermore, if one is 
suffering from injured sensibilities, or from 
the want of mental peace, or is trying to 
forget some unpleasant experience, a happy cure 
will be found in wood-carving, for the reason that 
here you must keep your mind on your work, in 
fact, you must put your whole soul into your 
work, in order to ‘‘ work feelingly,’’ and thus 
you will not be able to iet your thoughts wander 
to the forbidden subject, and, in time, you will 
have gained acontrol over your thoughts, until 
you impress others as ‘‘ serene and calm."’ 

In learning. wood-carving, the beginner should 
not be ambitious to accomplish too much at first. 
On the contrary, great care should be taken to 
work with patience, as a careless movement or 
slip of the tool may ruin one’s work beyond 
repair. Besides work done in haste is but half 
done, and unless it is completed in every detail, 
with aceuracy and skill, it is not worth while 
doing, and later on, when one becomes more 
advanced in wood-carving, the sight of such 
hurriedly carved: objects, will be a source of great 
displeasure. If you have already learned to draw 
you can carve in a short time without the aid of 
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the beautiful decorated book-sh-lves, the author 


“anodeling being simply shading with 
chisels, whereas in drawing we use charcoal, 
pencil, or brush, wlilein modeling we cut it, 
actually putting our work on the odject 
itself, while in drawing we merely represent the 
object.”’ 

Such an art as wood carving can be learned at 
any good school, where there is a manual train- 
ing department, but for those who wish to study 
at howe, I offer the following suggesitons, which 
after practicing. they can ‘add to materially by 
consulting further authorities. 

First of ail, have a good, strong four-legged 
table, placed against a wall in front of a window. 
Have the table furnished witha clanip and other 
meats of fastening your work tothe table. As 
to the tools, they are mostly a knife, and chisels, 
and a set of six or seven tools will answer all 
purposes for the beginner. The gouges are sold in 
various degrees of curvature,—which is called the 
‘sweep of the tools.’ You will also needa 
mallet, and one piece oil-stone for the parting 
tool,—which is a V. shaped gouge.—the knife 
and chisels. These tools may be obtained at any 
good hardware store, and after purchasing them 
you should study how to keep them in good 
order, and also as to the best way in which they 

ean be sharpened. - “ 

And now we will take up the first attempt at 
wood-carving. Select with care a panel of some 


a teacher, 


well-seasoned wood, such as pine, oak, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, ebony, black walnut, or 
cherry, which is free from knots. If you can 


trust yourself to make a free-hand drawing ofa 
paper-knife on the wood-panel, you may do so. 
Otherwise attach a pattern of the design to the 
wood, and pass over the outline with a needle, 
an ivory-point or tracer, and on removing the 
sketch, correct the outline on the wood with a 
lead-pencil, or with ink. Next cut away the 
back ground until the wood is shaped as required, 
using the chisel as the work progresses. The 
hatrdle must be done with the finest tools, the 
gouges, and great delicacy of touch should be 
given the work. Next the knife should be 
gradually tapered in thickness from the handle 
to the point. During the entire course of this 
work, you must remember to keep your work 
fastened to the table in some way. so that both of 
your hands are free to handle the tools. 

As to finishing the wood of the paper-cutter, 
you must avoid varnishing it, as such a method 
spoils the work from an artistic standpoint. Finish 
the carved part with the thin shellac polish, and 
the background with raw linseed oil. But no 
two authorities seem to agree on the subject of 
‘finishing wood." Some prefer oil finish alone, 
while others uphold varnish, while others again, 
finish with sand-paper. 

The following contains suggestions to those 
interested in wood-carving: ‘‘ Wood-carving 
appeals to all. The lover of books delights in 
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in the cuarieiunty apni carefully construct- 
ed, and handsomely carved writing-desk ; the 
collector requires cabinets ; our sitting rooms can 
be made more comfortable and homelike by the 
addition of an elegantly carved chair or two, an 
ottoman or a footrest ; ; our dining rooms can be 
enhanced by beautifully carved side-boards, side- 
tables, or hanging shelves for decorated china 
that need special care, our halls enhanced by 
carved hat-rack, chests and settee, and so on to 
each and every room, useful articles can be made 
more beautiful, and therefore more enjoyment 
gained from them through the art of wood- 
carving.”’ 

Hypatia Boyp. 


THE PRACTICE OF ECONOMY AS APPLIED 
TO THE PUPILS OF OUR SCHOOLS, 


CONOMY is a great virtue; economy oftime, of 

money, of health. The first principles of econ- 
omy are to waste absolutely nothing, and to have 
few wants. Of the second proposition we shall 
say nothing, for we consider it each person’s bus- 
iness if he has few or many wants, though the 
consensus of opinion tends to niake hian who saves 
a little better than him who wastes his money in 
gratifying foolish whims. But the proposition, 
that we should waste absolutely nothing, is one 
to which we desire to point in a homely way. In 
institutions where everything is furnished for 
the use of pupils and employes, the value of sonie 
things may be lost sight of, and waste may take 
the place of economy. Children know very little 
concerning the value of things, and when some- 
thing is broken, they think that anew one is ea- 
sily got. How often have we seen the signs, 
‘‘The superintendent will get a new one,’’ when 
some boy, through carelessness, has destroyed 
some property! And it isalwaysthe case! The 
boy is reproved, but the new article soon takes the 
place of the old one, and soon the incident is for- 
gotten. And imperishable goods, like soap, and 
shoe blacking, and shoe brushes, and combs and 
hair brushes, there is room for economy every day, 
and we see evidences of waste as often as we go 
where these things are used. It is easy to break 
the handle off a blacking brush, though ifthe boys 
that break them had to earn the money to replace 
them, we feel certain that there would be need of 
fewer replacements. Soap soon goes to waste 
when it is allowed to stand in water, yet we see 
soap soaking in a bow] of water almost every day. 
Some boy does these things thouglitlessly. They 
need to have economy taught them, or thum- 
ped intothem. We cannot believe that they do 
these things maliciously, but we know the things 
are dove, and we do not think it is in our own 
school alone that thev are done. -To correct such 
wasteful habits should be the duty of eveybody 
connected with the school. —Szlent Hoosier. 


A DEAF POSTMAN. 


NTELLIGENCE, honesty, the ability to read, 
and good walking powers are the chief re- 
quiremeuts of a letter-carrier, which is thus evi- 
dently an employment for which many of the deaf 
are well suited. This is practically recognized at 
the postoffice of Mere, near Kuutsford, Cheshire, 
where a well-known Mancliester deaf artist and 
antiquary, Frederick L. Tavare, has been employ- 
ed since September 1t1th last as letter-carrier 
and messenger. Every morning Mr. Tavare takes 
round the letters—a task that occupies an hour 
or so; the rest of his working day is given up to 
carrying telegrams and other occasional post- 
office duties. In his leisure time he still works 
with brush and pencil, and has made many water- 
color sketches of houses, farms, lodges, etc., for 
Mere residents. The Mere artist-postman-anti- 
quary is quite a man of renown.—Avitish Deaf- 
Monthly. 


Naebody should be inahurry to make admis- 
sions either in point of law, or in fact.—Heart of 
Mid-Lothian. 


We must a’ die—but we shouldna hasten each 
other out o’ the world.—Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


A woman who 
easily pushed aside 
Lothian. 


is bent npon a point is not 
from it.--Heart of Mid 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE PURE ORAL 
METHOD, 


[Extract from Paper read by Mr. Ernest J. D. Abraham 
on “Dr. S. Thompson and Others,’ at the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association Congress, Liverpool]. 

NE would naturally think, judging by the 
O popularity. of the Pure Oral Method, that it 

ntiust be good. Surely a method that has 
practically relegated the silent methods to those 
of weak intellect, and to idiots, must be better 
than those methods which it hassuperseded. Let 
it be admitted at once that there 7s good in the 
Pure Oral method. Let us freely and cordially 
adiit that there are some deaf persons who should 
not be tairght by any other—-the proportion will 
not be found more than ro per cent, at the outside. 

But is the Pure Oral method as good as its ad- 
vocates contend, and as its present popularity 
might lead us to conclude? We will give the 
Pure Oralists fair play. We will judge their me- 
thod by its results. ‘Thirty years is surely suffi- 
cient time to have enabled the Pure Oral method 
to produce results that we may fairly compare 
with the best results achieved hy silent methods, 
or the Combined System. 

It is surely no unfair test of a methods of :nstruc- 
ting deaf persons to ask: How many prominent 
and successful deaf persons can this method claim 
to have educated ? There must surely bea sufficient 
number of oral graduates of ten to tewnty years’ 
standing to make the question a fairone. Many 
of our cleverest and best educated helpers and 
deaf missionaries to-day were at school less than 
thirty yearsago, being educated on silent or com- 
bined methods. 

First let us ask, How many prominent deaf 
persons do we owe to teachers on the silent and 
combined imethods ? 

Among those that have passed on, we may 
name: G. F.C. Goodwin, scholar, teacher and 
missionary; Matthew Robert Burns, teacher and 
founder of missions tothe deaf; Davies, mission- 
ary, of Staffordshire; James Herriot, missionary, 
and Samuel Lee, of Manchester;"Alex Strathern, 
of Glasgow; John Jennings, of London. Among 
the living are: Thomas Davidson, the well-known 
painter; Alex. McGregor, artist and teacher; H. 
B. Beale, the deaf poet; Robert Armour and 
George F. Healey, missionaries; Thomas Widd, 
teacher and missionary, formerly of Sheffield: G, 
H. Hogg, teacher, of Macclesfield; James E. Muir, 
of Blackburn; Jonah Evans, preacher; F. L,. 
Tavare, artist and antiquaty ; Bright Lucas, 
Agnew, Pearce Wood, Griffiiths, Greaves, 
Golyn, Bolunt, Walker, Argent, Rowland, Kirk, 
Payne, Barland, James Paul—and hundreds, yes 
hundreds of others. 

We proceed now to ask: How many prominent 
deaf persons have been educated on the Pure Oral 
method? ‘The name of Farrar rises at once to our 
minds—Farrar, the favourite pupil of the late 
Rev. T. Arnold. But who besides ? % 

Here it is a matter of difficulty to bring the Pure 
Oralists to book. They boast of their successful 
results, but where are they? Who are the men 
of weight and renown aimong the deaf who were 
taught on the Pure Oral method? Nay, whoare 
the young men of promise, from whom we may 
expect great things in the future? We get the 
reply that the Pure Oral successes are so success- 
ful that they areat once merged in the mass of 
hearing persons, and are never heard of more, 
But sucha reply will hardly do. We get such 
replies from company promoters, when asked for 
proof of their glowing statements. We get such 
shuffling replies from quack doctors and other 
miracle-workers and charlatans. When we get 
such replies, therefore, we have good reason to 
decide against those who make them. If they 
could furnish what we ask for, be sure they would 
only too gladly do so. The Pure Oralists would, 
if they could,overwhelm us with addresses of deaf 
persons whom they had taught so well as to 
enable them to mix with hearing society on level 
terms. Let it be understood that we donot wish 
to outrage the modesty of these oral prodigies, or 
to draw them to our missions and marry them to 
sign-taught deaf-mutes! All we wish is to ascer- 
tain, in a perfectey respectful and sympathetic, 
and if need be strictly confidential manner, whe- 
ther they can do all that is claimed for those 
educated on the Pure Oral method, and whether 
they are fair specimen results of the method. 

We have a prefect right to ask the Pure Oral- 


ists: Where are their Goodwius, Burnses, Jen- 
ningses, Lees, Davidsous, Stratherns, McGregors, 
and Armours of the coming generation? Weneed 
them badly now, and we shall need them sorely 
hereafter. There is great work for them to do ani- 
ong their brethren. We look around us for lay- 
helpers to succeed the older silently-taught ones 
when they leave us—but we look around in vain. 
The Pure Oral pupils of to-day taught to despise 
men at whose hands they could have learned 
more in a month than from the lips of their oral 
teachers in a year. They are taught to shun their 
fellow deaf as lepers and pariahs—and if, weary 
of loneliness, and in spite of their teachers warn- 
ings and threatenings, and the vigilance of their 
friends, they do resort to the missions, they find 
themselves at asad disadvantage—not only in 
the use of the sign and finger vernacular but also 
in language itself. 

But, reply the Oralists, look at the excellent 
results obtained inourschool. Look at the bright 
and intelligent faces of tlle pupils. Read the 1€- 
ports of those eminet experts, Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, and consider the amount of the Govern- 
ment Grants. Come to our marvellous public 
exhibitions and be convinced once for all! I re- 
join to our Oralists friends: What do you mean 
by “excellent results ?’’ It is easy to obtain ‘“‘ex- 
cellent results’’ if you fix your standard low en- 
ough. It is easy to hoodwink the uninstructed 


care about—well-educated deaf men and women 
who mix with hearing society on level terms—are- 
not forthcoming; and, until we see and coverse 
with them, no pre-arranged exhibitons of parrot- 
chatter will make us believe in their existence, 

Happily, we have a specimen result, a prize 
result, a result to which all good oralists refer us- 
as one of the marvels of their method. The Rev. 
T. Arnold was very proud of the results of his 
teaching in the case of Mr. Farrar, and we may. 
take it that in Mr. Farrar's case the high-water 
mark of the method has been reached in this 
country. 

I havea great deal of respect for Mr. Farrar, and 
I know that he would willingly lend me his as- 
sistance in tearing from the Pure Oral method the 
veil of deceptive glamor in which its extreme 
advocates have enwrapped it. In fact, he has 
already rendered such assistance in the pages of 
the B. YD. AZ. He holds, as1 do, that the Pure Or- 
al method is a great boon in its proper place; but 
that its limitations render it unsutible for the 
majority of deaf children. 

In the first place, let us ask how were these 
first-rate results of the Pure O1al method obtain- 
ed? We find in Mr. Farrar’s case a combination 
of favorable circumstances. (1) He was not born 
deaf, but become so at the age of three. (2) He 
had great natural intelligence. (3) His parents. 
were in a position to place him as a private pupil 
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Frem a Photograph by David Johnson, from Minnesota, Supervisor of boys at the Illinois Institution for the Deat 
Photo-engraved at the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


public by careful ‘‘stage management.”’ It is 
easy for you to compare ‘‘those of weak intellect, ’’ 
whom you consign to inferior teachers of the 
silent methods, with the brightest of your Pure 
Oral pupils. Your talk of ‘‘excellent results” 
may be ‘‘excellent Maskelyne or Eyptain Hall 
Fakery,’’ but does not explain away the fact that 
when your pupils leave school in spite of improv- 
ed apparatus, light, long experience, ete., their 
acquirements are found to be much inferior to 
those of the past generation of silently-taught 
deaf-mutes. You Oralists speak of ‘‘finger-talk’’ 
being easily picked up after leaving school. If 
this-were all we would not coniplain. But we 
find that when your pupils have learned to talk 
on their fingers they have nothing to say. They 
seem to have wasted all their precious school 
years in learning to repeat and lip-read a few 
conventional phrases. 

At Fitzroy Square ,the headquarters of Pure 
Oralism, the theory is that the Pure Oral method is 
applicable to all deaf children excepting idiots, 
and those with enough hearing to be educated in 
the usual way. The London School Board has 
found it otherwise, for it does not claim that the 
40 deaf children who cannot be taught on the Pure 
Oral method are ‘‘idiots.’* Neither are they. 
The Fitzroy Square College claims to have proved 
itstheory by its results. But the only results we 


under the care of the greatest oral teacher in Great 
Britain. (4) He had individual instruction from 
this great teacher for thirteen years, 

Secondly, what were the results? Under the 
circumstances mentioned, Mr, Farrar attained 
great mastery over the English language, passed 
University examinations in Latin, Greek, and 
Pure Mathematics with credit, and became pro- 
ficient in several branches of science. So far, we 
have nothing but what a manually-taught deaf- 
mute with similar advantages could have dene 
equally well, and probably in less time. Indeed, 
across the Atlantic it is being done year after year 
at the Gallaudet College, Washington, under the 
Combined System. I can produce quite a long 
list of American Farrars, with the difference that 
they are combined, not oral, ex-pupils. 

But it is around Mr. Farrar’s speech and lip- 
reading that the interest centres. As regards 
speech, he can speak well and freely, but strange- 
ers require a little experience to be sure of un- 
derstanding him. As regards lip-reading, he 
cannot, as a rule, read with certainty the lips of 
strangers. Some lips he can read perfectly, 
others partially, still others hardly at all. His 
speech is not. and never was, meant to be avail- 
able for public speaking, or his lip-reading to 
take in public speeches, sermons, and the like, 
When he had the option of reading a lecturer’s 
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lips or of following a sign-manual interpretation 
-of the lecture, he prefers to follow the interpret- 
~er. 
Mr. Farrar had every advantage that the aver- 
age victim of Pure Oralism has not. He had 
intelligence, means, individual instruction for a 
practically unlimited period, and a prince of 
‘teachers ; yet he admits that 4e cannot takeinan 
average sermon or lecture by lip-reading, and that 
his speech is adeqnate only to the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. 

Now. itisa fact that deaf persons educated under 
-the Combined System, and even those that have 
never been at a deaf school at all, can and do 
equal Mr. Farrar’s acquirements in speech and 
lip reading. 

When we contrast Mr. Farrar’s special ad- 
vantages with the circumstances under which the 
deaf children of the poor are educated at Pure 
Oral schools and classes, we cannot wonder that 
the method should turn out results that at once 
condemn it. The ordinary deaf child has, but 
-average intelligence ; he is often born deaf, which 
greatly magnifies his difficulties in the acquire- 
ment of speech ; he is taught in class, and gets, 
may be, only a tenth part of a fifth-rate teacher's 
attention for a few hours daily, and for a limited 
term of years. What chance has such a child to 
become a Farrar ? 

Mr. Farrar is the brilliant exception that proves 
the rule that the Pure Oral method is quite un- 
suitable for general application. 

Oralists who really know the limitations of 
Oralism—such as Dr. Bell and Dr. Job Williams— 
agree that oral instruction is successful ‘‘if the 
speech of pupils is intelligable to their friends in 
their own homes and among their own people, 
even though others have difficulty in understand- 
ing what they say.”’ ee 

It would be difficult to frame a stronger indict- 
ment against the indiscriminate application ofthe 
Pure Oral method than these few words. If these 
are the dest results, what about the unspeakably 
shameful results now being turned out by our 
School Board deaf schools, of which the mission- 
aries to the deaf, especially in London, so bitter- 
ly complain ? 

Where is the advantage of the Pure Oral me- 
thod if deaf persons educated on the Combined 
System, or even not educated at a school for the 
deaf at all, can equal its best results in the way of 
speech and lip-reading? And these combined 
pupils have the advantage of not having wasted 
a disproportionate amount of time over the pho- 
netic elements, to the prejudice of their general 
mental development. 

In American schools for the deaf, mental devel- 
opment is placed before purity of articulation. 
In this country the reverse appears to be the 
case. The American schools, taken all round, 
are the best in the world; and to anybody of 
average common sense their principle of putting 
mental development first is the only right one. 
Let us not rest until all ows schools have adopted 
this principle. Let us insist upon it in and out 
ofseason. Once adopted, the principle will bring 
about all that we desire. —Aritish Deaf Monthly. 


THE ARMY’S WAR DEATH RATE. 


Of the. 250,000 soldiers who enlisted for the 
war with Spain in response to the call to the 
President, 247,000 are alive to-day. Less than 
3,000 Soldeirs all told, have died. War was de- 
eclared more than six months ago, and in the 
whole six months fewer than 3,000 out of 250,000 
have died. ‘There have been battles on land on 
sea, and Spain has been beaten. 


THE “ ONCE A WEEK.” 


Mr. Kerney's paper, Ouce A Week, is out at 
last. It is full of interesting news about the 
deaf, covering a very wide field. Besides this 
some of the brightest minds among the deaf 
contribute to its pages, making it in every sense 
an ideal newspaper, May it live and prosper. 

Lay not on poor sinful man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils, the blame that he falls, when 


Heaven never gave him strength of nerves to 
stand.— Woodstock. 


All Sorts. 


It is said that Granville Redmond, the California deaf- 
mute artist, illustrates for magazines. 


Mr. H. P. Arms, the deaf engraver and artist, is as- 
sistant editor and manager of the Art Department of the 
Connecticut Magazine.—Marviand Bulletin. 


Moses Foster is a first-class tailor, doing a rushing bus- 
iness in Tamaqua, Pa. He has in his employ another 
deaf-mute tailor named Leon Kleckner, both of whom 
were educated at the Philadelphia school.—7he Deaf 
World. 


Clayton McLanghlin, a graduate of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, and at present a student at Ro- 
chester University, stood among the ten honor men of 
his class at the close of a recent examination,—Mary- 
land Bulletins 


The plans of Mr, Olof Hanson, the deaf architect, have 
been selected for the new two-story school building of 
the Mississippi school. Mr. Hanson understands his 
business. and that is the reason he is successful.— 7he 
Stlent Hoosier. 


It is said that the hereditary prince of:Reuss-Greitz 
Prince Henry XXIV, has become deafand dumb through 
an operation performed wpon his eyes. As his eyesight 
is not yet completely restored he is practically shut off 
from the outer world.—Mariiand Bulletin. 


The Michigan Institution had a narrow escape 
from fire omthe oth inst. The fire was, however, 
discovered by one of the pupils in time to avert 
a catastrophe smiliar to that which fell to the 
Arkansas and Western Pennsylvania schools. 
Superintendent Clarke must feel elated that his 
school did not suffer the same fate. 


Mr. Douglas Tilden, the talented deaf sculptor, has 
been appointed Professor of Sculpture in the University 
of California. .Qur friends, the oralists, are proud of a 
deaf young man who recently completed the course in 


‘ Columbia University, and received a degree. The com- 


bined system can now ‘‘point with pride’’ to this deaf 
professor in a hearing college, The combined system is 
still one point ahead of the game.— Minn, Companion. 


The bill appropriating $260,000. fornew school build- 
ings in Mississippi has passed the House by a vote of 74 
to 13. Itis a foregone conclusion that it will pass the 
Senate. Mississippi is making generous provision for 
her deaf children and we extend congratulations in ad- 
vance tothemand to the man through whose patient 
and persisent effort this result is about to be achieved— 
Mr. J. R. Dobyns. 


A: lady and her partially-deaf daughter were one day 
walking through a village, when a woman ran out of one of 
the cottages with a small rounded bone, about the size of 
a filbert nut. She said they had been killing their 
pig that week, and this bone came out of the pig’s head. 
She knew it was the dram of pig’s ear(//) and she 
thought the Missis would like to see it because Miss 
was ‘a iiitle wrong tn the head!” — British Deaf 
Monthly. 


The visit.of the Prince af Wales to Duntreath Castle 
recalls the fact that in the time of Charles the First the 
heir to that estate was a congenital deaf-mute. At that 
time the deaf and dumb were considered incapable of 
being educated, and were denied almost all civil rights, 
and consequently he was disinherited in favor of his 
younger brother. He lived to a good old age, and, accord- 
ing to the superstition of the times, was considered to be 
gifted with the power of second sight. One of the towers 
ofthe castle is still known asthe ‘Dumb Laird’s Tower.” 
—British Deaf Monthy. 


A change in order of closing Sunday school was tried 
last Sunday. Heretofore, after class exercises in the 
school-rooms, all the pupils, exceptthose of the kinder- 
gartens, have gone to the chapel for a half-hour to review 
the lesson. Last Sunday only the six oldest classes—eighity 
to eighty-five pupils—went to the chapel, while the other 
classes met by grades—twenty-five to thirty-five pupils 
each—in separate rooms under the care of teachers for 
review. This arrangement is expected to enable the 
teachers to suit instruction and exercises to each grade, 
which could not be done under the old order. The 
experitnent was quite satisfactory, and hereafter the order 
indicated will be followed.—Szlent Hoosier. 


There was quite an. amusing incident here the other day. 
At 10:30 our pupils have a recess for teu. minutes and 
lunch in the form of a piece of cake.or two crackers is 
passed around. One of the boys got his share and was on 
his way to the boys’ quarters when he met one ofthe lady 
teachers who had both hands full ofarticles. She wanted 
the boy to get her a piece of cake and tried to make him 
understand by motions of the lips andthe head. He 
misunderstood her for something else and spelled 
““No, No, and the more she tried to make him under- 
stand the more vehemently did he spell‘ No, No.” She 
then freed one hand and spelled to him ‘‘ Please get me 
a piece of cake.” The boy looked surprised and_ said, 
ene you asked me to kiss you.”—Ark. Op- 
te. 


The halls of the school house have been furnished 
with a boon to the lady teachers—pencil sharpeners. 
These instruments are somewhat different from others of 
the kind, their sharpening surfaces consisting of gear 
wheels, instead of emery or sandspaper circles. Besides, 
they are warranted notto break the point.—M7ssow7 
Record. 


After trying numerous patent pencil sharpen- 
ers we have gone back to a big flat file for slate- 
pencils, and asharp knife for lead-pencils and 
arecontent. We have lost all faith in the new 
fangled things put on the market for the pur- 
pose. 


In Kentucky, members of the Board of Trustees of the 
School for the Deaf, in some instances, have served a 
life-time. It is the custom there te reappoint members 
term after term regardless of their political affiliations. 
Governor Taylor has just reappointed three who have 
served various periods; one of them, Rev. James Lane 
Allen, having been on the board for thirty years and 
another, Mr. W. S. Rowland having some time ago suc- 
ceeded his father who had been a member for over twenty 
years. The Superintendents serve for like extended 
periods. The only commentary necessary to make upon 
this fact is the statement that ‘the Kentucky school for 
the deaf is one of the best equipped and managed in the 
whole country. Sometimes it redounds to the advantage 
of a school to make a change in its officers, but when the 
service is faithful and efficient, long periods of ervice are 
infinitely the best for the school. The history of our edu- 
cational work in this country and common sense prove 
his.—L one Star, Weekly. 


The following.are the conclusions which Hen Heidsilek 
has come to after his exhaustive survey of the American 
system of educating the deaf:— 

1. In orderto bring the deaf toa mastery of verbal 
language in the shortest way, and to render the sing 
language superfluous, separate instruction in speech and 
language should be maintained, 

2. ‘Theinstruction in articulation and lipreading should 
begin on entering school and continue throughout the 
whole course. 

3. Instruction in language should be based upon the 
manual alpabet and writing, and should precede in- 
strucion in speech. 

4. The manual alpabet should be used as a means of 
instruction and intercourse during the whole school 
life, but in the upper classes it should be relieved more 
and more in fator of speech. 

The conventional sign-language, however, should be 
rigorously excluded, and should neither be employed 
as a means of instruction nor tolerated as a medium of 
intercourse. 

Speech, fingerspelling, and writing are froms of verbal 
language, and all have the same end in view, viz; to give 
to deaf-mute command of verbal language, and therefore 
we have but one name for this method—The Verbal 
Language Method.—#ritish Deaf Monthly. 


In speaking of the work of the late D. C. Dudley, men- 
tion has been made of his ‘Arithmetic for Deaf Mutes” 
the plates ofwhich are in the possession of the office. 
But itis not known to the profession that he was also the 
compiler of a book of hymns for the deaf. We have 
one ofthese before us as we write. The selection of 
hymns was made with great care, all the old favorites 
such as ‘Rock of Ages.’’ “‘Jesus Lover of My Soul,” 
““Nearer, My God, to Thee,” etc., appear. it is well 
known that the language employed in verse presents un- 
usual difficulties to the deaf, but Mr. Dudley frequently 
expressed the opinion that their religious training is de- 
fective if the element found in hymnals is omitted, accor- 
dingly he made lavish use of hymns in his chapel 
services, and fora long time it was his custom on week 
days to have a hymn written ont in a large plain hand 
on the slates and to explain it word by word and line by 
line. The hymns thus given were printed and bound and 
the older pupils were presented with copies. Anediton of 
three hundred was printed, but was exhausted fifteen 
years ago.—Kentucky Standard. 


A BOSTON GIRL’S INGENUITY. 


A Boston girl has begun the work of repairing pre- 
cious pottery, glassware, porcelain.and stationary. i ast 
year she patched up $ 300,000 worth of fragile ware, and 
as she got nearly ten per cent. on the value of the goods 
redeemed, it can be figured out what lier income for the 
year amounted to. It is said to have been more than the 
salary of Mayor Quincy or Governor Wolcott, The girl 
began by inducing a large department house to allow her 
to repair, not only their own fine pottery and ware, but 
to take orders from the customers of the house who 
brought their broken ware there in hope that there was 
some one in the estabhshment who could fix itup. She 
was an aftist, to begin with. and in addition she kada 
good deal of mechanical ingenuity. Tater shé got a 
coutract from an art museum in Boston to do such 
work of this kind as the museum could supply... This 
includes many rare vases and articles which are dug up 
in old world fields, and which reach the museum a mass 
of a thousand fragments. One of the latest triumphs of 
this girl isa built-up glass urn from the valley of the 
Nile. This precious relic exhibted in a museum, is ap- 
parently flawless and through it the beautiful hues of the 
rainbow shimmer like the dancing colors of asoap bubble 
in the sunlight. Vet this urn caine to the museum in 
thousands of little bits. So carefully have these frag- 
mets been put together that scarcely a trace ofthe mend- 
ing can be seen, even by the keenest eyes. Recently a 
fabulous price was offered for the urn and refused.— New 
York Press. 


We think that there isan opening here for some 
of the sniart deaf girls in our school well worth 
considering. Some ofthem have very deft fing- 
ers as well as skill with the brush and mechani- 
cal ability. 


Nothing is the work of chance.—Xedgaunilet. 
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DESIGNS 

CopyriGcHTts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Seseripign may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
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Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
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Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 
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Bits of Bcience. | 


Epirep By R. B. Lioyp, A.B. 


Superstitions About Iron.—In Egypt iron was nomi- 
nally accursed, even when people used it all day long 
and every day. It was ‘‘the impure metal”—‘‘the bones 
of Typhon,” father of -Evil. Noman could touch it | 
without sin; he must do penance and make atonement. 
That was the theory as long as the Egyptian race en- 
dured; in practice iron had been handled freely for several 
thousand years. The only piece of metal found in the 
Great Pyramid was an iron bar. The same conflict of 
ancient faith with growing convenience was urged every- 
where, no doubt; but the record does not exist. It was 
lost before the classic time, and'so Greek and Roman 
sages puzzled over odd little customs handed down from 
days of old. Cicero asked in vain why a tool of iron | 
must not be brought into the sacred grove of the Arvals | 
—orif brought by accident must be expiated by the 
sacrifice of a pig or alamb;and Plutarch wondered why | 
the Archon of Platae might not touch iron except at the 
yearly festival commemorating the triumph of Greece. 
There is no end to such instances. The sacred old Pons 
Sublicius had to be repuired without using iron; so had 
the ancient temple of Jupiter Liber—in imperial times, 
when the meaning of such rules was lost, «a special law 
abrogated them, 

One may survey mankind from China to Peru and 
find the same superstition everywhere. Tron tools were 
forbidden in the building of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
the late Rajah Vizanagram, a member of the Council, a 
man of great learning and enlightenment, would not al- 
low iron to be used in any building throughout his terri- 
tory. He believed that an epidemic would follow, Neg 
roes of the Gold Coast must remove any articles of iron 
on their persons when consulting the Fetish, Upon the 
other hand, a Sikh must always have a piece of steel or 
ironabout bim. Burton tells how ‘‘the pious Moslen 
stretches out a finger exclaiming, ‘ Iron! oh, thou ill- 
omened one!’ ” when a dust storm approaches the 
caravan—believing it to be directed by a Djinn. 


No Man’s Land,—Hon. David W. Carnezic, son of 
the Earl of Southesk, returned to England after a 
thirteen months’ journey across the Great Victoria and 
Great Sandy desertsof Western Australia. Speaking of 
the natives in the interior, Mr. Carnegic said: ** The 
people are very dark, and add to their blackness by 
smearing themselves with grease and ashes, a fact which 
makes their presence known at a considerable distanee. 
They are very ugly—more like monkeys than anything 
else, with their flat foreheads and protruding lips. As 
arule they are very thin and of smal] stature—on two 
occasions only I saw men upward of six feet in height, 


Men, women and children are all stark naked. They 
have no houses, and have no villages. They simply 
scoop out a hole in the sand and squat in it, When | 


they first saw our camels and caravan, they were greatly 
excited, never having seen a white man before. We 
never suffered any hurt from them, but when any of 
them got us alone, they tried to be hasty, and no doubt 
would have proved troublesome if they had been given 
much opportunity. They are only one degree removed 
from animals. 

“Tt was only from the smoke caused by their hunting 
fires that we were able to track them, and so find water.” 

Of the results of his journey the explorer said: 

“We have proved the whole of the interior of Western 
Australia between Coolgardieand the Kimberley gold- 
fields to be quite-useless for man or beast. We saw no | 


auriferous country between Lake Darlot district and | » 


Kimberley. ”—Monsreal Star. 
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\ Selling the handsome 

Illustrated 32-page 
| booklet, “The Lord's 
Prayer in the Sign 
Language."”” They 
sell at 15 cents each, 
and interest hearing 


or deay people old or 

young, Our agents 
say “they sell like hot 
cakes.'’ Write for free cir- 
cular with terms to agents and testimonials, The book- 
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COLUMBUS PHOTO'S 
Now Ready—Panel Style $1.25 
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Principal Mathison says: ‘‘ Photographs just splen- 
did, like all your work.” 


Principal Connor says: ‘‘ Pictures are fine, in- fact hard 
to beat,”’ 
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Marine and 
Stationary 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings & & & % 


* « «= Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. 


F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Hardware, oe Grates, 
Heaters, Tile Heaters 
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Mantels, Facings. 


Plumbers, Steam and Des Fitter, Steam ail 
o& Hot Water Heating. » 


te Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 
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| have had no recurrence of the attacks. 


| professional nurse and 
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THE NEW. JERSEY 
State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, 


devoted to the preparation of 


teachers for the Public Schools ef New Jersey. 
Its course involves a thorough <nowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 


subject matter as 
development. 


to confornn 


to the law of mental 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 
The schools are well provided with apparatus for 


all kinds of work, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per 
washing, tuition, 


year 


laboratories, 


books, 


manual training room, 


for boarders, including board, 
etc., is from $154 to $160 for 


those intending to teach and $200 for others. 
The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 


cost of books for those intending to teach, 


to $58 per year, 
Model. 

The Boarding 
steam, well ventilated, 
modern conveniences. 


according to grade, 


Halls are lighted by 


and from $26 
for those in the 


gas, heated by 


provided with baths and the 


The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


I have used Ripans Tabules with so much 
satisfaction that I can cheerfully recommend 
them. Have been troubled for about three years 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on 
regularly once a week. Was told by different 
physicians that 1t was caused by bad teeth, of 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, 
but the attacks continued. I had seen advertise- 


| ments of Ripans Tabules in all the papers but 
| had no faith in them, but about six weeks since a 
| triend induced me to try them 


Have taken but 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and 
Have 
never given a testimonial for anything before, 
but the great amount of good which I believe has 
been done me by Ripans Tabules induces me to 
add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
have in your possession how. A. T. DEWrtr. 


I want to inform you. 
in words of highest 
praise. of the benefit I 
have derived trom Ri- 
pans Tabules. Iam @ 


in this profession a 
clear head is alwa)s 
needed. Ripans Tabu- 
les does it. After one 
of my cases I found 
myself completely run 
down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 


er, Ph. G., 588 Newark = 
Ave., Jersey City,] took cine: 


Ripans Tabules with 
grand result. 
Miss BesstE WIEDMAN. 


Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 
sleeplessness, caused 
by indigestion, for a 
good many years. One 
day she saw a testi- 
monial in the paper 
indorsing Ripans 
Tabules. She deter- 
mined to give them a 
trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 
Tabules regularly. She keeps a few cartons 
Ripans Tabules in the house and says she will 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- 
lessness have disappeared with the indigestion 
which was formerly so great a burden for her. 
Our whole family take the Tabules regularly, 
especially after a hearty meal. My mother is 
fifty years of age and is enjoying the best of 
health and spirits: also eats hearty meals, an im- 
possibility before she took Ripans Tabules. 

ANTON H. BLAUKEN. 
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R:I-P-A-N’S 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures 


common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


J. M. GREEN. 


I have been a —— sufferer irom constipation 
for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as 
directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
and there is such a change! I am not constipat- 
ed any more and Lowe it all to Ripans Tabules. 
Lam thirty-seven years old. have no occupation, 
only my househoid duties and nursing my sick 
husband. He has had the dropsy and I am try ing 
R pans Tabules for him. He feeis some better 
but it will take some time, he has been sick so 
long. You may use my letter and name as you 
like. Mrs. Mary GORMAN CLARKE. 

I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride ina 
car or go into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
ling a headache and 
sick at my stomach. I 
heard about Ripans 
Tabules from an aunt 
of mine who was tak- 
ing them for catarrh of 
thestomach. she had 
found such relief from 
their use she advised 
me to take them too, 
and I have been doing 
so since last October, 
and will say they have 
completely cured my 
headache, I am twen- 
ty-nine years old. You 
are welcome to use this 
testimonial. 

Mas. J. BROOKMYRE. 


the 


My seven-year-old 
boy suffered with 
pains in his head, con- 
stipation and com- 
plained of his stomach. 
He could not eat like 
children cf his age do 
and what he did eat 
did not agree with 
him. He was thin and 
of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Kipans Tabules, I tried them. Ripans Tabules 
not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
ster. the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
in good condition and he never complains of his 
stomach. He ts now a red, chubby-faced boy. 
This wonderful change I attribute to Ripans 
Tabules. I am satisfied that they will benefit 
any one (from the cradle to old age) if taken 
according to directions. 

E. W. Price 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES packed in a paper carton (without glass) is now 


for sale at some drug stores—PoR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending forty- 

eight cents to the Rrpans CHEMICAL CoMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New _Y ork—ora single carton 
(TEN TABULES) Will be sent for five cents. Rrpans TABULES may also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain, induce 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief. 
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WILLIAM S. HANcock..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
established by act approved March jist, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill outa blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 


“Tn a Burry 
{0 Paint 


Now 


6% 


is the time to order coal 
ton discount for cash. 


THE SILENT WORKER. © 


r “Deaf-Mutes. 


- aesinnlr ong iN oe 
MAIN BUILDING—NEW JERSEY SC 


OSG AO cee tetera tte eM pe 


~~ 


HOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A.......-.se00.s Superintendent 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN........---+sesseeeeees Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS.......-..-.---- Matron 
B.. H.~ SHARP. oii cicce cceeeessaenses Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK....Assistant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMSG.......----- Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D........---- Attending Physician 
MISS M. CARRIE HILLS .........eseeseeeeeees Nurse 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER...........-...++- Receiver 


Academic Department, 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MRS. ROSA KEELER 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 


We have always on hand the best grad-s of | 
LEHIGH COALS 
For domestic and manufacturing purposes 
ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 


25 cents per | 


Michael Hurley, 
512 Perry St. 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... perigee 

and Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER. .........0s0eescscatecneses Printing 
CoM) SEEEEE NY, Soi 5 aston tinecercien Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN ie sins cisiisiacnenadaaves Shoemaking 
MISS EMMA 1. BYGBEE, 635 3.06 soci cin ansacecs Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE........«++0« Sewing, Assistant 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... { Millinery and 


| Embroidery 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


MR. B, H, SHARP.........-- 


a J. M. BURGNER e 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, : = 
Nurserymen . .¢ .¢ Millham Vienna Bakery 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
ae TV RER PON | AN: J. 


No. 615 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Clinton Avenue, 


DO: YOU 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to | 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. | 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 


” €. F Kooper & Co., 


8S. Waren St | 
| 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


HOTTEL 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.co 


~~ City, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE ST.. 


SAMUEL HEATH. 
Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 


S34 Perry St., 
Telephone 52. 


Go tO nee 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


| and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


KNOW 


IRENTON, N. J 


Trenton, N. J. 


Ts the famous Miller heater 
odors. and no danger in us.ug 
Price «4 25 


see them. 
KAUFMAN’S 


| 


and 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


—DEALER IN— 
Fish, Game and Oysters. 


35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


§ TOLLS ee \ 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY | 

No smoke. No 

85.00 


Other good heaters ot jess prices. but we cant 
ay 80 hiany good tuiugs about them, 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lataycetce St. 


DID YOU DRINK 
A Glacé on ‘‘Soda’’ from our 
NEw Onyx APPARATUS? 


Every joint and pipe new from cellar floor up. 
Costing nearly $ 3 @) @) Oo. 
M. TIDD, 


Hamilton Avenue, corns 8. 
Clinton, TRENTON, N. J. 


Naar, Day § Naar e « 


Printers 
Publishers 
Lithographers 
Designers 
Engravers 
Stationers. 


4 1. Warren $t., Trenton. 


if 


Come and 


ODOVOOOOOOOOOO 


} 


It only costs you 50 cents a year to join the ranks of the Educated. 


SUPPOSE YOU TRY IT. 


